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Fig. 1.—Smk anp Batiste Housr Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.+Drxess ror Girt From 5 To 7 Fig. 3.—Sitk anp Batiste House Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 9-12. YEARS OLD.—(For description see Supplement. } For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 9-12, 


Figs. 1-3,—HOUSE DRESSES FOR LADIES AND. CHILDREN. 








AFTERNOON. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Tue boat is rocking on the river; 
The river life is all awake; 
The tide is coming in; 
A thousand ripples run and shiver; 
Oars flash; and where the waters break 
Flashes a silver fin. 


Oars flash and dip; as if on wings 
We sweep above the sweeping stream, 
While like a fount of light 
Into the sun the sturgeon springs, 
And blue the arrowy swallows gleam 
About us in their flight. 


Beyond the breakers and the bar 
The great ships with their swelling sails 
Are tossing out to sea; 
They slide through night and distance far 
For guifs where brood the unknown gales, 
To tempt their mystery. 
But we, between the blossoming shores, 
Will pluck the boughs, will mark the rills 
Tumbling their foam along, 
Will wait, in resting on our oars, 
Some message from the mighty hills, 
Or catch some plowboy’s song. 


Oh, happier we than they whose choice 
Pursues the dark and awful swells, 
Thus, till the stars, to roam, 
And turn when, like a mother’s voice, 
We hear the tender evening be.ls 
Chiding us sweetly home! 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGe 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 
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GS With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 1 was issued gratui- 
tously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a double-page engraving of 
the great Steam-Hammer at Woolwich, 
England, a Punch and Judy Show, and 
a view of Shakspeare’s Cliff. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper's WEEKLY for August 8. 


Ue A cut paper pattern of a new and elegant 
Cuirass Basque, Round Apron, and Long Walk- 
ing Skirt will be published with our next Num- 
ber. For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement, page 519. 








VACATION. 


HAT a lucky invention that is which 
suspends drudgery and substitutes 
pleasure, and calls the arrangement vaca- 
tion! which closes the ledger and locks the 
school-room and office door, and even sends 
the cook off to rusticate with her country 
cousins, and the jaded housewife to recreate 
at the sea-sidei And what wise Providence 
is it which manages that the long vacations 
should fall in the flowering and fruiting time 
of the year, and add a decoration, “that the 
time might pass more gayly?” It is a posi- 
tive pleasure to think of all the hard-worked 
people who are folding their hands “by the 
sad sea wave,” or tossing in the surf; who 
are trouting in the brooks of New Hamp- 
shire, and shooting in the Maine woods; 
who are jolting through the.Notch, or wash- 
ing their hands in the clouds that wreathe 
Mount Washington, or pitching their tent 
among the Adirondacks, or buying excur- 
sion tickets to Montreal and the picturesque 
Saguenay. Here is a chance for the clerk 
to forget his routine, and the merchant his 
debit and credit account, for the editor to 
forego the acquaintance of the latest rhym- 
ster, for the ¢lergyman to practice muscular 
Christianity, and the school-girl to put aside 
the problems that no human mathematics 
can solve. But apart from the pleasure at- 
tending vacation, the relief from responsi- 
bility and daily service, it is a duty that we 
owe to ourselves, if we would continue to 
perform our work in thegmost creditable 
manner which our abilities will allow. We 
might learn from nature that repose, or idle- 
ness, is the wages of labor, and that one is 
absolutely necessary to the existence of the 
other. The caterpillar does not work at her 
loom the year round, the birds have a build- 
ing season only, and the old apple-tree in 
your orchard is too wise to attempt a sec- 
ond crop, while the honey-bee’s workaday is 
timed by the law that governs the unfolding 
and fading of the flowers. To sit too long 
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at a task weakens the performance ; we must 
leave it for an occasional hop and skip, in 
order to return with better relish and in- 
creased vigor. The sedentary are rarely 
healthy; those who can not ‘afford a vaca- 
tion are in danger of doctors’ bills and slov- 
enly work. It is one of the cheapest luxu- 
ries the market offers, and, like the quack 
medicines, is advertised to cure all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, and to do no injury to 
the healthiest. The vision of vacation in 
the remote distance solaces many a heavily 
laden toiler in the dark winter days that 
seem too brief for all the business that must 
be crowded into them; the worn-out teach- 
er cheers her hours of labor with pictures of 
the sheen on mountain slopes, the rainbows 
in the surf of the sea-coast, and hay-makers 
in the sunny fields, which stimulate her, as 
the emerald gleam of distant palms stimu- 
lates the thirsty caravan on the desert, to 
renewed exertion; the book-keeper in his 
dreary counting-house, with only a prospect 
of slated roofs, hears the flapping of sails, 
catches a whiff of salt air, and the shimmer 
of mackerel scales off the Banks of New- 
foundland, as he turns the leaves of his 
ledger, and remembers that he is earning 
his vacation. 

Must not ANDREW MARVEL have been 
fresh from a vacation spent beside a trout 
stream when he wrote, j 

“See, in what wanton, harmless folds, 

It every where the meadow holds; 

Where all things gaze themselves, and doubt 

If they be in it, or without?” i 
And who does not envy BOSWELL his trip to 
the Hebrides with Dr. JoHnson after the 
Court of Sessions had risen, or the THRALES 
the pleasure of introducing him to Snowdon 
in their excursion together into Wales? :‘ 
And does it not gladden one to think of 
CHARLES LAMB turning his back on the 
East India House to climb Skiddaw and 
ramble in the green, romantic fells of West- 
moreland? And who does not follow WorDs- 
WORTH with pleasure in his long Cambridge 
vacation among the Alps, benighted in the 
haunted forest of Northern Italy? Fortu- 
nately few of us need to be urged to the in- 
dulgence of a summer vacation, as the temp- 
tation at this season is too great to be with- - 
stood; and it would almost require the 
withes of Samson to bind us to the desk 
when the fields are white with daisies, like 
new-fallen snow, and every road-side in a 
gay enamel of blackberry blossoms, wild red 
roses, purple geraniums, and blue harebells ; 
when the flags paint every way-side swamp, 
and the water-lily illumines the shadowy 
ponds, and every breeze reveals the neigh- 
borhood of sweet-fern and azaleas and the 
spicy wild grapes; while the bobolink darts 
across our path, dropping an allegretto, and 
the humming-bird tilts on the edge of a 
trumpet-flower, half lost in its cup. 

It seems at such times as if it were spend- : 
thrift to waste the hours in money-making, 
in study, at the sewing-machine, or over the 
kitchen fire, as if the best economy was in 
getting by heart this great poem in nature’s 
handwriting, which is only lent to us for a 
few months each year. THOREAU confesses 
to taking a vacation from hoeing beans, and 
sitting on summer mornings from sunrise 
till noon amidst the fragrant and contem- 
plative solitude of Walden Woods. ‘“ Those 
seasons,” he says, “ were not time subtract- 
ed from my life, but so much over and above 
my usual allowance ;” and doubtless the mo- 
ments we spend in the keen enjoyment and 


observation of nature’s various aspects are 4 


among the most fruitful that life affords. 








LUCK. 

HERE are some people who are never in 

luck. If they were not born under an 
unlucky star, it was because a wandering 
comet, yet more baleful, was in the ascend- 
ant. They made at the beginning some one 
of those infinitesimal errors which in the 
course of a life-long calculation widen out 
into the logarithmic figures; they came 
iuto the world behind time, and have al- 
ways been in pursuit of it, and never catch- 
ing up; they were born just too late for a 
legacy, they die just too late for the life-in- 
surance which happens to expire first. Their 
piece of bread is sure to fall, and always on 
the buttered side; their dear gazelles are 
sure to die; if they think they can play 
comedy, a compelling fate thrusts them into 
tragedy; they would like to write poetry, 
but are obliged to make a living by plain 
prose; if they have a chance in an oil well, 
it runs nothing but mud and water; if they 
have a silver mine, it turns out a false lead ; 
if they dabble in stocks, it is only to burn 
their fingers; all their bulls are beared, all 
their swans are geese, there are seven Fri- 
days in every week of their lives, and all of 
them are black Fridays, so black that they 
art blue! On the wedding journeys of these 
worthies nobody has a slipper to throw aftor 
them ; horseshoes never lie in their path; 
let them get up never so early in the morn- 








ing to catch their worm, an earlier bird has 
been before them. The blind beggar on the 
corner always sees them, when their pockets 
are empty and a charming girl is their com- 
panion, before he sees any body else; the 
confidence man always selects them for vic- 
tims; if they travel, they are the Jonaus of 
the journey; if they stay at home, it is to 
see the folly of not having gone abroad; 
their brothers never learn to swim, and sail 
round the world in safety; they learn every 
trick of the water, to be drowned in their 
own bath-tub; regardless of the economies, 
other people may put bacon in the engine 
fires and sit on the valve, and nothing hap- 
pens; but these people will not only be 
blown up by the steam of their own tea- 
kettle, but will have to eat their greens 
without bacon. No contagious disease goes 
a-begging for the want of them to take it, 
and always at the most inauspicious season ; 
their good crop and their neighbor’s famine 
never come together; if they make a corner 
in cream, there is always a thunder-storm on 
hand to sour it; in short, whatever they do, 
they will have reason to wish they had done 
the other thing; they are so invariably out 
of joint with the times and seasons of pros- 
perity that if a fool’s cap be thrown into the 
crowd where they are, theirs is the head it 
falls on, while they are led to declare that 
if they had been born hatters, other people 
would have been born without heads; and 
they are thankful for but one thing in the 
world, and that is that they were nét born a 
pair of twins. 

It may have been to this strangely infe- 
licitous class that those wretched women of 
the French Revolution belonged who, when 
one tyrant went down and before another 
came to the top, were taken from the prison 
to the guillotine by mere routine. For such 
a fate as that would seem something to be 
avoided neither by wit nor learning, and 
only to have come through a natural aliena- 
tion from luck, an inherent hostility to hap- 
piness. But if we admit the existence of 
luck or of ill luck at all, certainly these and 
such as these are the only ones who can 
claim any striking disagreement with it. 

But the wretched individuals who pride 
themselves on being so invariably unfortu- 
nate are always, as the saying is, down on 
their luck. They never attribute any of 
their misfortunes to their rashness or to 
their procrastination, to their indolence or 
to their meddlesomeness, to their pusilla- 
nimity or to their overplus of pluck, to their 
maladroitness or to the element omitted in 
their combinations; they neither reproach 
others nor themselves—it is always and 
merely their luck. Luck is the divinity 
that shapes their-ends; and if we will ac- 
cept a new reading of the old passage, is the 
divinity that shapes their ends rough—hew 
them how they will! “Just my luck,” is 
the shibboleth they use on all occasions, till 
other people adopt their own view of them- 
selves, and leave them out of their schemes 
and out of their parties, as persons with 
whom it is not best to attempt fine under- 
takings, till the unlucky ones again ery out 
against their treatment as a fresh manifes- 
tation of the injustice of Providence, and 
against themselves as nothing but the fools 
of fortune. 

It has sometimes occurred to us that a 
possible reason of many of the woes of these 
poor creatures is that they are completely 
out of time and place. They do not belong 
to this generation or to this era; they were 
unlucky at the outset, that they reached 
this planet some thousands of years after 
all their kindred souls had passed away. 
They belonged to the times of the augurs; 
to the times when adventures were under- 
taken by the direction of the smoke of sacri- 
fice or the position of the entrails of animals ; 
to the time when Fortune had her altars, and 
men invoked good luck with burnt-offerings, 
and poured libations to prevent its opposite ; 
to the epoch of superstition between those 
two great flights of birds, one of which 
directed RomuLus to Rome and the other 
directed CoLumBus to America. They are 
still the devotees of small credulity, and 
certainly are foreign to the age and the 
latitudes of civilization. 

It is not, of course, impossible that, in all 
the complications of the innumerable threads 
that hold the worlds in order, there should 
be some found running at cross-purposes 
through unwise human intervention, that 
there should be born individuals the cur- 
rents of whose lives may run counter to 
the great currents of the universe; but since 
there is a deep and everlasting law to con- 
trol the things of creation, and reconcile dis- 
turbances, and a wise disposer of events, 
such variations are, to say the least, unlike- 
ly; and it seems to us, after all, about time 
for a general declaration of disbelief in the 
existence of any such thing as ill luck. “It 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are underlings,” the great poet of humanity 
tells us, and reason confesses the truth of 
the statement. The person who is in ear- 
nest is never unlucky. Does that seem like 








a harsh judgment? Let us remember, then, 
that the person who is in earnest neglects no 
method of fortifying his purpose; determi- 
nation, perseverance, and industry work 
with him; he avails himself of every instru- 
ment; he leaves no fact unlearned, no stone 
unturned; he bends men to his will; he has 
nothing to do with any circumstances be- 
yond his control, but, like NAPOLEON, he con- 
trols circumstances; and when all else dis- 
appoints, he seizes the elements, and the very 
“ stars in their courses” fight against his ad- 
versary, for to him “ there’s no such word as 
fail.” To the person in earnest the worst 
stroke of fortune will not constitute ill luck. 
He knows that the fickle goddess to whose 
worship he will not bend is as two-faced as 
the statue of Janus, and that if she turn her 
frowning view at first, he can always com- 
pel her smiling one. For ill luck, so called, 
is frequently only a blessing in disguise. 
This any mother knows, the manhood of 
whose drunken son makes her regret the 
agony she suffered at the prospect of losing 
him in his babyhood ; this the nation learned 
when the first disaster to its arms at Bull 
Run woke it from the apathy of assurance, 
and roused it to summon all its strength for 
conquest in the great struggle. 

Thus to the one in earnest ill luck is an 
impossibility. The leaden weight falls on 
him, but does not crush him: he seizes and 
transmutes it into precious metal, and stamps 
on every piece the image and superscription 
of Cazsar. He knows that he is of as much 
importance as any other atom of the uni- 
verse, and stands up boldly before Fate, 
sure that he will be taken care of. It is 
only the one who cringes under the shock 
of circumstance that can really be called 
unlucky ; and he will always be so who sits 
down and bewails his luck, and feels as if 
there were a conspiracy among the stars, 
and the whole attention of the solar system 
were turned upon his ruin. And we can be 
tolerably sure that when people seem to be 
persistently unlucky, it is quite their own 
fault, and more*than probably is owing to 
the fact that they conduct all their enter- 
prises in the -way the Dutchman did when 
he got off his horse in order to get on better. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


rPXHE softest white fabrics are chosen by care- 

ful mothers for every garment in an infant’s 
wardrobe, and the seams ofeach garment are 
felled, faced, or overseamed im such a way that 
there will be no rough edges to torture the ten- 
der flesh. To particularize, the material select- 
ed for handsome robes and simple day slips is 
undressed French nansook, soft and limp, instead 
of wiry, as lawns are; thin, yet not too sheer to 
endure frequent washing, and of the yellowish- 
white rather than the blue tint. Laundresses 
should be forbidden to use starch in these dress- 
es, and the mother should avoid all notched and 
pointed trimmings, especially about the neck and 
wrists, using simple ruffles or gossamer laces. 
High-neck yokes and long sleeves are most in 
favor for infants’ best robes and day dresses ; if 
low dresses such as are used in France are 
worn, the American mother provides a high 
waist or shirt beneath to cover the neck and 
arms. It is economy to make these dresses a 
yard and a fourth long, as they can be cut in 
half to make two dresses when the child is put 
in short clothes. A handsome robe, called the 
christening robe, accompanies all outfits made 
at the furnishing houses. This has the yoke and 
front breadth made up of tucks, puffs, insertion, 
and lace, with the trimming continued around 
the bottom of the skirt, around the wrists, and 
also on the ends of the sash. It is preferred at 
present to make these tablier trimmings length- 
wise rather than across the breadth. A pretty 
design has a row of Valenciennes insertion 
straight down the middle of the front, while 
from this puffs and insertion extend upward in 
V shape half a yard on each side, forming the 
whole front breadth and yoke; a single row of 
insertion and lace trims the edge of the skirt. 
Such a robe costs $65. VPlainer day dresses 
have tucked yokes, pointed in front, square be- 
hind, and edged all around with a tiny fluted 
ruffle or lace; the sleeves are trimmed to match, 
while the skirt has a deep hem and clusters of 
tucks, or perhaps some needle-work or Ham- 
burg ‘insertion and edging. ‘The sash is seldom 
of ribbon, but rather of the nansook—a strip two 
inches wide, hemmed, and trimmed on the bias 
ends with tucks and ruffle or edging ; sometimes 
a belt of insertion is sewed to the front of the 
sash, extending only to the seams under the 
arms. Such dresses cost from $5 50 to $15, 
and there are usually two furnished in a ready- 
made outfit. Simpler slips for constant every- 
day wear also have tucked and puffed yokes, 
trimmed with ruffles that must be either fluted 
or crimped, and without any lace or embroid- 
ery. Four groups of fine tucks and a hem trim 
the skirts of such dresses prettily. There should 
be at least six of these slips. Tucked yokes, 
ruffled on the edge and neck, with the sleeves 
to correspond, are sold without the skirts for 
$1 50; young mothers find these a good guide 
for other dresses. The careful mother puts only 
hand-sewing on these little garments, running 
all the cord tucks, and rolling the ruffles in the 
daintiest way. An objection to ready-made out- 
fits is that they are made in a great measure by 
machine sewing ; in the latter case a tiny straight 
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band is stitched on the edge of the yoke seams, 
giving a smooth finish inside, and a pretty head- 
ing outside for the trimming. They cost $2 75 
or $3 in the shops. ‘The little night-dresses are 
long sacques, opened nearly or quite all the 
length of the back, and closed by strings of nar- 
row linen tape, or else thread buttons too small 
to hurt the child; a ruffle and drawing-string are 
around the neck. The material is undressed 
cambric of any of the popular brands for sum- 
mer gowns, and long-cloth or finely striped dim- 
ity for winter. Six gowns are necessary, and 
sometimes more; they cost about $2. 

Muslin petticoats should be one yard long, and 
flannel skirts seven-eighths in length. ‘They are 
made of two straight breadths attached to a 
double band of ‘inen that is three-eighths of a 
yard wide before being doubled. ‘These bands 
should lap, and should be tied by linen tape 
strings. Soft-finished cambrics are used for 
outer skirts, and needle-work with puffs, tucks, 
and ruffles for trimming. ‘Iwo nice skirts, with 
two or three more simply trimmed merely with 
a hem and tucks, are the regular supply. Moth- 
ers differ about the blue and cream-tinted flan- 
nels; but that with a blue cast usually washes 
whitest. The barrow-coat or pinning blanket 
is usually a straight breadth of flannel sewed to 
a linen band, or else cotton, thbugh babes with 
delicate skin are restless under contact with cot- 
ton; but mothers are adopting the French bar- 
row-coat (already illustrated in the Bazar), made 
with sloped breadths, giving more fullness for 
wrapping the feet and less bulk about the body, 
and having a flannel band, doubled behind, with 
a slit under the left arm through which the 
band is lapped and tied. This garment is not 
hemmed, but is bound and faced with wide linen 
tape that is first stitched on the outside, then faced 
up higher and again stitched. There are straps 
over the shoulders, and narrow tape strings to 
tie down the front, so that no pins need be used. 
Price $2 25. Careful mothers are learning to 
use strings for most of baby’s garments, abolish- 


ing many buttons, and avoiding all pins except 
the small clasped ‘* safety-pins” that are bought 


by the paper. The healthiest, happiest of ba- 
bies is one who has reached the mature age of 
six months without the scratch of a pin. 

Among smaller garments there are half a doz- 
en little shirts made of the linen cambric or 
Kenting lawns of linen that cost $1 50 a yard, 
‘These are worn with high dresses as well as with 
low ones. The trimming is needle-work, done 
on the revers and sleeves, or else ruffles or lace. 
The woolen shirt is of soft Saxony yarn knitted 
in shell pattern. Low-neck shirts cost from $1 
to $1 50; those with high necks are $1 75. 
Sacques of merino and of zephyr wool are shown 
in the shops, but mothers do not use them with 
high-neck dresses, as they are fruitful causes of 
colds when not constantly worn, A wrapper 
of doubled calico or of pressed flannel is used for 
throwing around the infant when it is taken from 
its daily bath. ‘The shape is a long sacque like 
the night-gowns, but opened in front, The 
knitted shoes are of soft white zephyr, and cost 
60 cents. ‘The softest bibs are of fine muslin, 
lightly wadded and quilted, with a dot or sprig 
embroidered in each quilted diamond: price 60 
cents, Larger bibs of insertion and lace for 
dress, not use, are made with shield-shape front 
and streamers behind; of Italian Valenciennes 
lace, these cost from $2 25 to $2 75; made of 
real lace, they are $6 50; a rubber bib to use 
when the child is nursing is 50 cents. 

The white shawl to be worn in the house is a 
square of merino or of silk-finished flannel, em- 
broidered in baby patterns of daisies, rose-buds, 
and forget-me-nots. White silk floss is used for 
merino blankets, and a pretty mixture of wool 
and silk embroidery on those of flannel. A hood 
blanket should also be provided for protecting 
the child’s head from draughts, and to be worn 
in cold halls. This is a square of flannel, with 
one corner drawn into a hood by shirred strings 
that pass back of the neck and around the face, 
making a frill there. A ribbon bow is over the 
forehead and another behind. With the edges 
bound with tape, they cost $2 50; with a scalloped 
border, they are $4 50. The cloak for the street 
is a large double cape of piqué for summer, and 
of white merino for winter. Much embroidery, 
quilting, and braiding are the trimmings. While 
the dress cloak is always white, many mothers 
provide also a warm little hooded cloak of plaid 
French flannel, usually blue and white. The 
old-fashioned French caps of muslin and lace 
are again worn by newly born babes. They 
have top pieces of tucks and insertion drawn 
into a muslin crown, a double ruffle edged with 
lace is all around the face and neck, a drawing- 
string is in the back, and muslin strings tie un- 
der the chin. This cunning little cap, about 
large enough for a lady’s hand when doubled, 
costs from $1 35 to $1 75, 

‘The handsomest nursery baskets are long and 
square-cornered, lined with colored silk, and cov- 
ered with embroidered flounces, or else the du- 
chesse lace, which is cheaper now than when it 
was introduced. French baskets have handles. 
A pretty fall for the outside of a basket is a wide 
organdy flounce with three narrower lace-edged 
ruffles set on the foundation flounce, and a row 
of Valenciennes insertion heading each ruffle. 
These fine baskets cost from $18 to $28. 
Plainer ones are covered with dimity or finely 
repped piqué, scalloped, and embroidered with 
colored wool: price $8. The basket should be 
abundantly furnished with dainty articles for 
baby’s toilette, such as Lubin’s violet powder, 
with puff and casket ; some finely perfumed soap 
in a shell pocket of opal hues; comb and brush 
of yellow ivory, with softest bristles, etc. 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


Short clothes are put on the infant when six 
months old. These dresses are usually twenty- 
two inches long, reaching just to the child’s 





ankles, though for very delicate or very tall chil- 
dren the dress is three-fourths of a yard in length. 
In mast cases, however, the infant’s robe when 
made a yard and a quarter long will answer for 
two short dresses ; indeed, it may always, by add- 
ing a group of tucks or insertion and a ruffle to 
one of the skirts. ‘The cool and pretty yoke slips 
already described are popularly worn, though 
there is a tendency toward the French dresses 
with separate waists, or else those with tucks and 
insertion from the throat to the belt, thus tak- 
ing in all the fullness of the skirt, Very wide 
ribbon sashes, folded about half their width 
around the waist, are worn with these dresses, 
Mothers are using dark blue, maroon, and violet 
sashes for the little ones instead of the pale deli- 
cate tints so easily soiled. Nansook and linen 
lawn are used for the handsomest yoke slips, 
while for every-day wear they are made of striped 
and pin-head checked muslins. ‘The same fab- 
rics are also used for little Gabrielle slips, fitted 
very loosely, and worn with or without belts. 
‘The handsomest Gabrielles have the front breadth 
formed entirely of puffs and insertion. A nov- 
elty is the double-breasted Gabrielle dress with 
French back. ‘This is made of fine thinnest piqué 
and of nansook, has two rows of thread buttons 
down the lapped front, with trimming around the 
collar, cuffs, and hem; on warm days it serves 
for a street suit without a walking coat. The 
petticoats of children learning to walk should 
have regular waists and shoulder-straps. Little 
merino vests or shirts like those worn by grown 
persons are now made for these small bodies, 
and cost 75 cents if regularly made, without large 
seams, 

The first wrap for short clothes is usually 
made large enough to wear urftil the child is 
two years old, and the same wrap serves, as 
dresses do, for boys and girls alike. This wrap 
is a walking coat made with sleeves and a cape, 
of piqué embroidered for summer, and of merino 
in winter, Those of piqué cost from $8 to $11; 
pretty ones are also shown of buff linen wrought 
lightly with white for from $2 50 upward, but the 
preference is for all white. Very richly trimmed 
coats have insertions of English embroidery set 
about in squares, long blocks, medallions, and 
triangles, with fanciful braids on the edges and 
ruffles of English work. ‘There are also long 
sacques without capes made of piqué for midsum- 
mer wraps, and trimmed with insertion in bands 
down back and front, Pretty inttle sacques and 
coats of honey-comb and striped washing cloths 
are merely scalloped and bound with braid. Lace 
caps are worn by girls under two years; they 
have soft round full crowns, not pointed Nor- 
mandys, and are lined with silk; those for boy- 
babies partake of the turban shape. Soft and 
pretty ones, without wired linings, and made of 
real lace, cost from $5 to $10. ‘The smallest 
possible socks and stockings can now be found 
made of lisle-thread or unbleached Balbriggans. 
The tiny shoes are buttoned boots of blue, pink, 
or gray kid, or else little ankle ties of the same 
color. 

For boys of two years there are pretty blouses 
with three box-pleats in front and back, and with 
waist and skirt inone. These are of piqué light- 
ly embroidered, and cost from $5 50 to $7. At 
three years the kilt suits are worn with pleated 
skirt and jacket, or else a sailor blouse. White 
and buff piqué and gray linen are the materials, 
Striped socks and long stockings, with bands of 
color to match sashes, are worn by children with 
their white dresses. Turban hats of white straw, 
trimmed with white velvet and white ostrich tips, 
are worn by boys of three years, also sailor hats. 
There are pretty embroidered muslin bonnets, 
turnec up behind, and banded with black velvet 
dotted with daisies, for girls of that age; also écru 
straws, trimmed with violet ribbons and daisies, 
or else brown straws with darker ribbons and 
clusters of field flowers. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arno.p, Con- 
sTaBLe, & Co. ; and Lorp & Tar.or. 





4 
PERSONAL. A. 


Tue Countess of Caithness, who dwelt for 
some time during the winter of 1872-73 at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in this city, and who, on 
dinner and other proper occasions, adorned her 
somewhat ample person with jewels the like of 
which had seldom been seen in a republican 
country, has given $5000 to aid in producing an 
English translation of the works of ALLAN- 
Karpec, a French spiritualistic writer. The 
countess has faith in it. Her husband, ‘Old 
Caithness,” as the young men about town used, 
with disrespect, to speak of him, is a very esti- 
mable peer, given to certain branches of scien- 
tific pursuit, very ingenious, and fond of making 
things. His main hit, we believe, was a steam- 
wagon for traveling on macadamized roads, 
though he did a little something with some sort 
of compass. 

—Brawn and brain appear to be joined in the 
person of C. J. Orraway, an Oxford student, 
who has just taken his degree with a ‘‘ double- 
first.”’ It is to be borne in mind by those who 
sneer at athletic sports as at variance with men- 
tal culture that Mr. Ortaway is also champion 
in the rackets and foot-ball business, a good 
oarsman, and fine rider to hounds; also ex- 
captain of the university eleven. 

—The Count de Paris, the head and front of 
the Orleanist Boursons, following the literary 
ways of the Prince de Joinville, the Duke de 
Nemours, and other branches of the famiiy, en- 
tertains the French people and amuses himself 
by writing articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 

—Mrs. Ames writes that since the death of 
Mr. SumNeR the most distinguished - looking 
man on the floor of the Senate is Mr. Wap- 
LEIGH, the new Senator from New Hampshire. 
He is forty-three years of age, of large frame 
and impressive presence. He has jet black hair, 
black eyes, clear-cut, strong features, which re- 
flect refinement and fine culture as well as pow- 
er. He is one of the rare men in the Senate 
whose election was not insured by a cent of 














money from himself or his constituents. He 
was chosen, without his knowledge, because he 
was a fit man for a high place, and elected with- 
out help, for the same reason. He is a lawyer, 
and because he brings with him into the Senate 
learning, eloquence, honor, and strong sense, 
much is expected of him in this day of small 


— 
—E.uia Jounson is the name of the young 
lady who, a few evenings since, at her home in 
Wellsville, in the western part of this State, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a burglar was on 
every account an objectionable person. One of 
this sort gained entrance to the bedroom of her 
mother. He had a lighted candle, and in the 
brief struggle with that lady awakened ELLa, 
who grasped a pistol near at hand and shot the 
gentle burglar. He instantly threw up his hands 
—in pain, as it were—and fled, upsetting in his 
romenade the centre-table and other things in 
is pathway. Before he had entirely removed 
his noble form, ELLA, a light, fairy creature 
who wouldn't hurt a fly, followed him up and 
popped at him twice more. How many perfora- 
tions were made has not yet been ascertained, 
as the party has not been discovered. When his 
friend the doctor comes to look him over, the 
information will probably leak out. 

—Bunyan is freshening up a little in the public 
mind on account of the new monument to his 
memory at Bedford. A medical personage writes 
to the Chicago Tribune that when in England 
lately he saw BunyYAN’s house still standing at 
Elston, a little village two miles from Bedford, 
and occupied by a boot and shoe maker, who is 
also a barber, and on a sign over his door is this 
stanza: 

“ Here lives a man who don’t refuse 
To mend and make both boots and shoes; 
His work is neat, his price is just, 
His profits small, but can not trust. 
“N. B.—Shave and cut hair.” 


—A “‘personal’’ that will interest all living 
people has recently been made by Dr. EpwarD 
ARVIS in the fifth annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health. In giving facts and 
figures showing how strikingly the advance of 
civilization has prolonged life, he says: ** In an- 
cient Rome, in the period 200 to 500 years after 
the Christian era, the average duration of life in 
the most favored class was thirty years. In the 
present century the average songevity of persons 
of che same class is fifty years. In the sixteenth 
century the average iongevity in Geneva was 
21.21 years; between 1814 and 1833 it was 40.68, 
and as large a proportion now live to seventy as 
lived to forty-three 300 years ago. In 1693 the 
British government borrowed money by selling 
annuities on lives from infancy upward on the 
basis of the average longevity. The ‘Treasury 
received the price, and paid the annuities regu- 
larly as long as the annuitants lived. The con- 
tract was mutually satisfactory and profitable. 
Ninety-seven years later Mr. Pirt issued anoth- 
er tontine, or scale of annuities, on the basis ot 
the same expectation of life as in the previous 
century. These latter annuitants, however, lived 
so much longer than their predecessors that it 
proved to be a very costly loan for the govern- 
ment. It was found that while 10,000 of each 
sex in the first tontine died under the age of 
twenty-cight, only 5772 males and 6416 females 
in the second tontine died at the same age 100 
years later. The average life of the annuitants 
of 1693 was 26.5 years, while those of 1790 lived 
thirty-three years and nine months after they 
were thirty years old. From these facts,’* says 
Dr. Jarvis, ‘it is plain that life in many forms 
and manifestations, and probably in ali, can be 
expanded in vigor, infensity, and duration ander 
favorable influences.”’ 

—Here, now, is a bit of frescoing that is quite 
fresh. A negro woman living near Carlisle, 
Kentucky, for the last forty years—Janz Youna, 
black as the ace of spades—began about four 
years ago to. change color, and gradually grew 
white, until she bleached out to a tolerably fair 
complexion. Within a few weeks past her orig- 
inal black color commenced to return, showing 
itself in jet black spots at different places on 
her face. Men who understand about cuticle 
are looking over the old lady’s features to see 
what they can make out of it. 

—James Suay is “an unfortunate man, but 
perfect gentleman,” who for three years past has 
had gratuitous board in the Erie County Alms- 
house. Lately in his vest pockets were found 
$34 60, aud sewed up in the legs of his panta- 
loons seven rolls of bank-bills, making a total 
of $734 60. Say thought his money wouldn’t 
last ifhe had to pay for board; but the poor- 
master thought otherwise, so there was another 
‘“‘SHay’s rebellion,” and money enough taken 
out of the trowsers legs to pay for his keep. 
It hurt his feelings, but it was fair. 

—Do none live longer in Pennsylvania than 
in New York? They ought not, but do they ? 
Among the curious facts derived from the obit- 
uary columns of the Philadelphia Ledger it is 
found that from January 1 to July 1, 1874, the 
number of persons who had lived to or beyond 
the age of eighty years was 282, of whom 114 
were men and 168 were women. During the 
corresponding half year of 1873 the deaths were 
similarly recorded of 122 men and 206 women— 
a total of 328. These records prove that in 
Pennsylvania more women live to the ripe old 
age of eighty and ninety than men. Can any 
industrious statistician give us the figures for 
New York? It is a matter in which people over 
fifty and life-insurance companies take a lively 
interest. 

—Another romance. Ten years ago ALICE 
ANDERSON was taken from the Orphans’ Home 
at Pittsburg to the house of the late Judge 
ScHALER, in Bellefonte, as a domestic, where 
she lived until he died. Since then she has 
been at service in several families. A month 
ago she thought she could better her condition 
by going to Pittsburg, and got a friend to write 
to secure her a place. In due time came answer 
that she should come on at once. Before she 
could get ready she received another letter from 
her expected employer, asking her history, which 
was communicated. A few days more elapsed, 
and on the day preceding her departure for Pitts- 
burg she received a letter from her brother, Drn- 
NIS ANDERSON. This letter contained some de- 
lightful information. Dennis informed her that 
he had been trying to find her for many years; 
that he was accidentally tc!d her name and 
whereabouts by the gentleman who had en- 
gaged her to come to Pittsburg; that her reply 
to his inquiries placed beyond a doubt the fact 
that she was his long-lost and anxiously search- 
ed-for sister; he would meet her at the Union 





Dépot, and take her to his home. To make a 
long story short, she found her brother. He is 
a retired railroad contractor and a wealthy man. 
This is not all. Four years ago her grandmoth- 
er, Mrs. Ruth ANDERSON, of Cincinnati, died, 
leaving a fortune of $250,000 to her grandchild, 
ALICE ANDERSON, if she were ever found, and 
if not, then Dennis should become the heir. 
Auice is now the possessor of that fortune. 
She is twenty-two years of age, is not uncomely 
in appearance, but can scarcely read or write. 
She has made arrangements to spend the next 
two or three years at school, 

—The late Senator SuMNER was a man whose 
manner of life was exceedingly systematic. He 
rose about seven o’clock, and, without regarding 
weather, took his cold-water bath in his hat- 
shaped tub; then shaved with cold water, and 
got to work as soon as he had dressed. Until he 
commenced housekeeping he took his simple 
breakfast in his study from a tray. No meat or 
fish found a place in this meal. Tea from his 
own caddy, toast, eggs, a little fruit in its sea- 
son, Or a salad, constituted the repast. When 
in his own honse, and liable to have others with 
him, the mea! was more elaborate. The break- 
fast was served invariably at nine o’clock. He 
ate nothing more untii dinner, which was usual- 
ly at six o'clock. This abstinence from eating 
between meals may possibly account for his ex- 
cellent digestive powers, which remained unim- 
paired through life. After breakfast he returned 
to his desk, where he was occupied until he went 
to the Senate, which on committee days was at 
ten, and on other days at twelve. 

—Mrs. PIERRE BONAPARTE, who carries on 
the respectable but somewhat fluctuating busi- 
ness of a milliner, is the wife of impecunious 
Prince PrzrRE, whose worldly assets consist 
mainly of two pictures by RAPHAEL, valued at 
$25,000. Mrs. B. failing to meet the paper given 
to the milliner in London whom she bought 
out, the London milliner has procured one of 
those legal ‘‘ Whereas’’-es that are so very an- 
noying, and levied on the pictures. If the £s. d. 
for the overdue paper is forth-coming, very well; 
if not, the RaPHAELS come to the hammer. 

—-JULES JANIN wrote an extraordinary hand. 
The letters were formed with some care, but 
were such as could not be deciphered by the or- 
dinary human being. There were only two com- 
positors on the Journal des Débats who could de- 
cipher them. When he contributed to other pa 
pers he dictated to his wife. One day he wrote 
to a friend, who, after an immense amount of 
labor, managed to make out a few words, from 
which he supposed that the letter was from the 
eminent critic. He hastened to Passy, and was 
greeted by the writer, ‘Ah! you Lave read my 
ietter, 1 see.’ ‘No, 1 have not,’’ was the re- 

aly; ‘1 have come to ask you to read it to me.” 
Soars good-humoredly and seriously held ont 
his hand for the document, and said, “1 will 
try.” . 
—The last sermon preached by the Rev. Hen- 
RY WakD Beecuesr prior to his summer vaca- 
tion contained a very charming passage about 
his mother. ‘‘My mother,’’ he said, “died 
when / was only three years old, an unforgotten 
name and influence, without personality—a vis- 
ion of poem and inspiration, but not a person. 
My father is as clear to me as a crystal. She is 
an ideai beauty because she never lived to ex- 
ert a direct personal influence upon me like my 
father did, but ieft the thought and the memory, 
into which is gathered every ingenuity of fancy, 
every vision of beauty, every thing that makes 
woman resplendent, and these | have attributed 
to my unknown mother. She is a nebulous 
glory, while he is a distinctly and clearly marked 
personality. And so the character of God, asa 
poet would reveal it, remains in the minds of 
men simply a speculative brightness,’ and so 
forth. 

—A grandnephew of Dante. WEBSTER has just 
received the tirst Franklin Medal in the Boston 
Latin School, after a three years’ course. 

—Canon KincsLey has found much health 
and comfort among his brother cafions of Col- 
orado., 

—GARIBALDI is so unwell as not to be able to 
hold a pen in his hand or move his arm. He 
can not by himself bring food to his mouth. 
Indeed, he can not move at all. He now re- 
ceives no one except his most intimate friends. 

—The Dean of Chester in a recent speech 
quoted the opinion of the examiner of Latin at 
a collegiate schoo}, to the effect that, comparing 
the girls with the boys who had been studying 
during the same time, he would give a verdict 
decidedly in favor of the girls. 

—The life and points of the Parti and Srra- 
KOSCH families have been communicated to the 
Chicago Foust and Mail by Antonio BaRILi, a 
half-brother of ADELINA and CaRLorTTa Patti. 
He says: ‘* My parents were show people. My 
father, Francesco BaRILI, was a celebrated 
composer of Rome. He married one of his pn- 
pils, who traveled a season in this country, and 
was popular here. They were members of an 
opera troupe. Well, in that troupe was a tenor 
named Patti. My father quit the troupe and 
took to drink. It finally broke him clear down, 
and he died. My mother at once married Signor 
Patti. My half-sisters Amaia and CARLOTTA 
were afterward born. My parents moved to 
Spain, and there CarRLos and ADELINA were 
born. ADELINA’s native city is Madrid, not 
New York, as many suppose. AMALIA was a 
well-known prima donna in this country, and 
married STRAKOSCH. CARLOS was a noted vio- 
linist of New Orleans and New York, and died 
not long ago. CakLOTTA and ADELINA have a 
fame which is world-wide. Cz:oriLDe married 
ALFRED THORN. He was lost at sea a few years 
later, and she married Signor Scona, but died 
shortly after in the West Indies. Nicoia and 
Ettore, my two own brothers, were both edu- 
cated early in life, and have made fine musicians. 
NicoLa is now in New York and Ettore in 
Philadelphia. In 1845 my mother was singing 
in Valencia, in Spain. AMALIA was a young 
girl. She was kept very busy, and AmMaLia and 
myself were allowed to roam about much as we 
liked. One day, while we were strolling the 
crooked streets, who should arrive but a tatter- 
ed young musician in wart of aid. He claimed 
to have talents, but no opportunities. A benefit 
concert was proposed. fie wanted AMALIA tc 
sing, and mother granted his request. The tat- 
tered young maestro was MAuRICE STRAKOSCH, 
and so he came into our family.”” BartLi might 
have added that, besides their energy and suc- 
cess as business men, the brothers StRaKOsCH 
are among the most amiable aud generous men 
in the world, 
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SERPENTINE BRAID AND CROCHET 
Epoine ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


Crocuet EpGine ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging is worked with twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 60, lengthwise, as follows : 
Ist round.—Always 1 sc. (single crochet 
on each foundation st. (stitch). 2d round. 
—Always alternately 1 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 1 st. 
3d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch. 
4th round.— * 1 se. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 
1 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., 4 ch.; repeat from *. 5th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next de, in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 
p. (picot—consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the first of these), 1 ch. 


thread. The connecting bars, for which 
threads are stretched back and forth and 
covered with button-hole stitches, and the 
loops should lie loose on the foundation. 
Work the lace stitches and wheels with 
fine thread, and cut away the material as 
shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging is worked with twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80, crosswise, in rounds 
going back and forth, on a foundation of 
9 st. (stitch), as follows: Ist round.—1 
de, (double crochet) on the fifth of the 9 
foundation st., 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the first of the 9 foun- 
dation st. 2d round.—Turn the work, 
11 sc. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the ch. after the 
next de, 83d round.—Turn the work, 4 
ch., 1 de. on the ch. after the next de. in 
the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. on the 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie, etc. 


Tuis edging is worked with serpentine 








Fig. 1.—Pinxk Liven Couuar. 


Fig. 1.—Wuuire Lixen Coivar. 
[See Fig. 2.] ; 


[See Fig. 2.] 






Fig. 1.—Surr ror Bor From Fig. 2.—GentTieman’s SMOKING- 




































For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 39-41, 6 co § Vauns et JackET. plement, No, Xr, Fig. 44. ’ 
For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
s Supplement, No. VI1., upplement, No. VIL, fi 
Figs. 20-28. Figs. 29-32. 





Fig. 2.—Puxx Liven Unver- Fig. 2.—Wuite Linen Unper- 


Stezve.—([See Fig. 1.] Srairep Percate Cot- 


Linen CoLiar WITH Steeve.—([See Fig. 1.] 
CHEMISETTE, For pattern and description see 8: 
For pattern and description see Supplee LAR WITH CHEMISETTE. ‘or p Pp jup- 
Iment, No. X., Figs. 42 and 43, For pattern and description see plement, No. XL, Fig. 45. 


For meee oe and description 
see Supplement, No, 
Figs. 33-35, 


braid and twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 80, as follows: 
Ist round.— > 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on 
the extremity . the Lamp-Mat. 
next point of the H fai Sy j Tuts lamp-mat, 
braid, 1 p. (picot— 6 al Tae Si, be AS e< which is shown 
consisting of 5 ch. ‘ reduced to one- 
and 1 sc. on the third of full size 
first of these), 1 by the illustra- 
sc. on the same tion, is worked on 
point on which the first leather canvas with 
sc. was worked, 2 ch. black and green che- 
(chain stitch), 4 de. nille, green filling silk, 
(double crochet) sepa- and gold cord. To 
rated each by 1 p. on make the mat cut 
the next point, 2 ch. ; out the canvas for 
repeat from *. 2d ; Y - UNA AGS the oblong figures 
round (on the other 3 which surround the 
side of the braid).— centre of the lamp- 
Always alternately 1 mat, and for the 
sc. on the next point, small diamonds in 
5 ch. 3d round.—Al- 


Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 36-38. 

































fourth following sc. ; repeat al- 
ways alternately the second and 
third rounds. 


Embroidered 


























































































































os = the corners, under- 
B M - 1 A ways alternately 1 de. lay the canvas with 
LACK MOIFRE ANTIQUE APRON. on the next st. (stitch) 2 green satin, stretch 
For pattern and description see Supp! f th ding round EMBROIDERED Lamp-Mat. old cord crosswis Brack Gnos Gram Arnon. 
r pattern and description see Supple- of the preceding round, gold cord Crosswise For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
ment, No. V., Fig. 19. 1 ch., pass over 1 st. over the empty sur- No. IV., Figs. 17 and 18, 


Borders in 
Genoese Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


TueseE borders are suit- 
able for trimming ll 
kinds of lingerie, and may 
be worked on Swiss mus- 
lin, batiste, or nansook. 
Having transferred the 
design to the foundation 
material, run the outlines 
with cotton, and work the 
embroidery and eyelet- 
holes in half-polka stitch, 
and the scallops in but- 
ton-hole stitch. Edge the 
remaining design figures 
with fine guipure cord, at 
the same time forming the 
loops at the corresponding 
points, as shown by the 
illustration; the guipure 
cord is fastened on the 
foundation with slanting 
Fig. 1.—Borpex.—GeEnorse EMBROIDERY. overhand stitches of fine Fig. 2.—Borper.—GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 
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faces, and surround 
them with black 
chenille. The re- 
mainder of the em- 
broidery is worked 
in point Russe with 
green filling silk, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration, and the 
intervals are cov- 
ered with green 
chenille. Cut the 
lamp-mat in the 
shape of an octa- 
gon, line it with 
black velvet, and 
trim the outer 

edge with a box- 
pleated ruche of 
green satin rib- 





Fig. 1.—BorperR For DRESSES, ETO. 


Wuite Emsrorwery. bon. 
Borders for Dresses, etc.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese borders are worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine linen. 
Transfer the design to the material, and work the foundation fig- 
ures of the border Fig. 1 in satin and half-polka stitch; the out- 
lines of the foundation figures of the border Fig. 2 in button-hole 
stitch, and the wheels in lace stitch. Work the edge of the bor- 
ders in button-hole stitch scallops. 


Mignardise and Crochet Cravat End. 

Tuts cravat, one end of which is shown by the illustration, is 
worked with fine woven mignardise and crochet cotton, No. 100. 
Work, first, the inner part of the cravat, crocheting the Ist round 
on a piece of mignardise as follows: * Fasten together the next 
six loops on one side of the mignardise with 1 sc. (single crochet), 
which should be worked rather loose, however, so that the loops 
are not pushed close together ; . 

8 ch. (chain stitch), turn the 
work on the wrong side, fasten 
together the next six loops on 
the other side of the mignar- 
dise with 1 sc. in the manner 
of the first six loops, 3 ch. ; re- 
peat from * to the requisite 
length (fully twice the length 
of the cravat). Sew the ends 
of the mignardise together, and 
join both halves of the 
first round in one strip, 
which forms the inner 
part of the cravat. 2d 
round.—On one side of 
the mignardise formed in 
the manner of gimp 
in the first round 
work 1 sc. on the 
middle loop of a 
scallop, twice alter- 
nately 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle loop 
of the next scallop, 
one leaflet of 4 ch., 
3 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the first 
of the 4 ch., work- 
ing off the upper 
veins, not each sep- 























Rep CasHMERE Bustle. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Sirk anp Strirpep CHampéry Gauze Street Suit. 
Bacx.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-8. 
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worked last, 1 se. 
on the middle loop 
of the next scallop, 
two leaflets like the 
corresponding leaf- 
lets opposite, after 
the first of these 
leaflets fasten to 
the vein between 
the two correspond- 
ing leaflets, 1 sc. 
on the middle loop 
of the next scallop, 
13 ch., fasten the 
middle of these to 
the middle of the 
opposite 13 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle 
loop of the next 
scallop, two leaf- 
lets like the corre- 
sponding leaflets, 
after the first of 
these leaflets fasten 
to the vein between 
the two leaflets op- 
posite, twice alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the 
middle loop of the 
next scallop, 6 ch. ; 
1 sc. on the mid- 
dle loop of the next 
scallop, and at the 
same time on the 
loop on which the 
first sc. in this 
round was worked, 
then always alter- 
nately 6 ch., fasten 
together the middle 
loops of the next 
two opposite scal- 
lops of the two 
halves of the first 
round with 1 se. 
The other end of 
the cravat is work- 
ed to correspond 
with the first.— 
Take asecond piece 
of mignardise, and 
for the border on 
the outer edge of 
the cravat crochet 
the 3d round as 
follows: * 1 se. on 
the next loop on 
one side of the sec- 
ond piece of mi- 
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arately, but together, drawing the thread through once; 
one leaflet like the preceding, 1 sc. on the middle loop 
of the next scallop, 13 ch., 1 se. on the middle loop of 
the next scallop, one leaflet of 5 ch., 3 ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the first of the 5 ch., working off the upper 
veins, not each separately, but together ; one leaflet like 
the preceding, 1 sc. on the middle loop of the next scal- 
lop, 13 ch., 1 se. on the middle loop of the next scallop, 
one leaflet of 7 ch., 3 te. (treble crochet) on the first of 
the 7 ch., working off the upper veins, not each sepa- 
rately, but together; one leaflet like the preceding, 1 sc. 
on the middle loop of the second following scallop, five 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle loop of the 
next scallop, two leaflets like those last described, but 
after the first leaflet fasten to the vein between the two 
leaflets worked last (to do this draw the needle out of 
the stitch, insert it in the corresponding stitch, and 
draw the dropped stitch through), 1 sc. on the middle 
loop of the second following scallop, 13 ch., fasten the 
middle of these 13 ch. to the middle of the 13 ch. 


gnardise, 6 ch., 
fasten to the mid- 
dle loop of the 
next scallop onthe 
outer edge of the 
inner part of the 
cravat, 8 ch., I se. 
on the second fol- 
lowing loop of the 
second piece of 
mignardise, one 
leaflet of 5 ch., 3 
ste, on the first of 
the 5 ch., work- 
ing off the upper 
veins, however, 
not each separate- 
ly, but together , 
one leaflet like 
the preceding, 
1 sc. on the 
third following 
loop of the second piece of mignardise, five times alternately 1 ch., 
1 se. on the second following loop of the second piece of mignar- 
dise, then two leaflets like those worked previously, but after the 
first leaflet fasten to the vein between the two preceding leaflets ; 
1 sc. on the third following loop of the second piece of mignardise, 
8 ch., fasten to the loop of the first round to which the fastening 
was done once before, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the second following loop 
of the second piece of mignardise, 1 ch., fasten to the next loop 
of the second piece of mignardise, 3 ch. From the two loops on 
the other side of the second piece of mignardise opposite this last 
loop in a straight direction, and from each of the next five loops 
opposite each other, always take up | st. (stitch) as if taking up 
the st. in the first round of a pattern row in Afghan stitch; cast 
off all the st. on the needle separately, as in the second round of 
a pattern row in Afghan stitch; 3 ch., fasten to the same loop on 
the first side of the second piece of mignardise to which the last 
fastening was done, and at the same time to the middle loop of 
the next scallop in the first round, 
1 ch., and repeat from *. 
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ORNAMENTAL BEGONIAS. 
tie SACC, in Les Monde Ss, 

calls attention to a new form 
of ornamental begonias, suited for 
window plants, which differ from 
those first introduced in the 
fact that, while the leaves are 
small and highly ornament- 
al, the flowers are large and 
brilliant. In one of these, 
which he calls Begonia si- 
dérié, the stems are red and 
the leaves dark green, thick, 
and smooth, while the 
flowers are of a most 
beautiful red. One of 
these begonias, received 
by him in May, had 
four leaves, and was 
barely an inch high. 
In June it put forth its 
first flowers, with which 
it was constantly cov- 
ered for many months, 
forming ultimately an 
gs. 13-16, enormous tuft sixteen 
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Fig. 2.—Biack Sik anv Strivep CuamBeéry Gauze Street Suir. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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inches in diameter and as many in height. No 
plant known to Dr. Sacc flowers so freely, and is 
so easily cultivated ; and he is convinced that, in 
a few years, as ornamental window plants, the 
flowering begonias will dethrone all others. 





WAKE, DEAREST, WAKE. 


Wake, dearest, wake— 
Aurora has risen; 
The gayly striped petals 
Are bursting their prison ; 
The gossamer web 
Is sparkling with dew; 
The sweet opening flowers 
Are calling for you. 
Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake— 
The bright spring is bubbling, 
Forming its foam-flakes, 
Eddying and tumbling, 
Twisting and turning, . 
In sunlight and shade. 
Wake, dearest, wake, 
Ere its freshness doth fade. 
Wake, dearest, weke. 


Wake, dearest, wake— 

The sky-lark is trilling 
Gladsomest notes 

O’er his meadowy lair ; 
Thicket and glade 

Are speedily filling 
With all that in nature 

Is brightest and fair. 

Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake, 
And gather the petals ; 
At thy magic touch 
They'll burst into bloom. 
Fashion the gossamer web, 
Sparkling with dew, 
Into a coronal 
Fitting for you. 
Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake, 
And let the rippling stream 
Lave thy snowy bosom 
With its purest foam-flake ; 
While the throstle and bulbul 
Thy praises are singing, 
And heaven's blue vault 
Is with melody ringing. 
Wake, dearest, wake. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnoz or “Taxew at tae Froop,” “Srrancers 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“ Thus I wandered, companioned of grief and forlorn, 
baad wished for that land where my being was 
rm.” 


In a long dormitory, where two rows of pretty 
little white-draperied iron bedsteads were ranged 
at mathematical distances, Louisa Gurner awoke 
to the educational world—awoke from fever- 
ishly vivid dreams, in which she had been walk- 
ing with Walter Leyburne in the chestnut groves 
of Hampton Court; dreams of so improper a 
character that, had they been published, they 
would have been sufficient in their enormity to 
warrant the strange damsel’s expulsion from 
Thurlow House. 

The stranger, hopelessly wide awake at half 
past four in the morning, looked down. that long 
vista of beds, and reflected that among all those 
sleepers she could not number a friend. Fifteen 
pairs of eyes would open by-and-by at the dis- 
cordant clamor of the gong, and all would greet 
Miss Gurner with the same cold wondering stare, 
as a new girl who had nothing to recommend 
her to their friendly notice, and much in her dis- 
favor. 

Loo gazed along those rows of sleepers, and 
shuddered. Had she awakened in Millbank 
Prison, she could hardly have felt more complete- 
ly miserable. Nay, at Millbank she would have 
been better off, for she might have had a cell to 
herself, or at best only one companion, and at 
Millbank no one could have looked down upon 
her. 

Here she felt herself the object of universal 
contempt. She was a year older than the eldest 
pupil; and while that happy eldest pupil was 
crowning the triumphs of a prolonged scholastic 
career by private lessons in Latin, chemistry, 
and Italian singing, exalted even above that sen- 
ior class in which she had long distinguished 
herself, poor Loo had been placed in the nether- 

nost rank of little ones, where she sat at the 
‘owest end of a stumpy form, feeling herself a 
h ue figure, among small children who 
openly laughed at her ignorance. 

Gazing at the cold cleanliness, the rigid order, 
of Lae spacious dormitory, Loo’s thoughts re- 
ve to the back parlor in Voysey Street, and 
that scene of homely muddle upon which her 
eyes had been wont to open. ‘The battered an- 
cient furniture crowded in that narrow space, the 
table still scattered with the utensils of last night’s 
supper, the saucepans in the fender, Jarred’s 
pipes and tobacco jar on the mantel-piece, the 
dingy old pictures on the walls, the stained and 
worn old pnern cloth curtain that kept out the 
north wind, the big arm-chair in which she was 
wont to sit after supper—now filled with a kind 
of effigy of Mrs. Gurner, composed of that lady's 
empty garments, which from long use had as- 
sumed the shape of the wearer—the sleeping 
grandmother's wrinkled face and frilled night-cap 
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of doubtful purity: Loo thought of these things 
with a regretful sigh. 

She had hated Voysey Street with all her 
heart; but this bleak unfriendly outer world 
seemed harder than Voysey Street. There, at 
least, she had been like the rest of the inhabit- 
ants; here she felt herself a Pariah. She would 
rather have had to get up and clean that dingy 
back parlor, black-lead the grate, lay and light 
the fire, fill the kettle, run out for rolls and Yar- 
mouth bloaters, squabble with the milkman, go 
through all the familiar daily round of sordid 
household toil, than rise presently to meet the 
blank gaze of those unfamiliar faces, to sit at 
the long breakfast-table, fed and provided for, 
but unnoticed and unloved. 

Miss Tompion’s young ladies looked at her 
with the eye of suspicion ; she knew and felt that 
it was so. They had asked her certain regula- 
tion questions as to her belongings and past ca- 
reer; to which she had replied with resolute re- 
serve. Was she an orphan and a ward in Chan- 
cery? No. Had shea fatherand mother? No; 
only a father. What was his profession? An 
artist. What kind of artist? A picture -re- 
storer. 

The girls looked at one another doubtfully, 
and Miss Portslade, the young lady who was 
finishing her education with Latin and chemistry, 
and who had taken the inquiry upon herself, 
elevated her eyebrows as much as to say this 
was very low indeed. 

‘* A picture-restorer!” she repeated. 
that the same as a picture-cleaner ?” 

‘**T believe so.” 

**Then I'd say ‘cleaner’ in future, if I were 
you, Miss Gurner. It doesn’t sound consistent 
for a young lady in the lower fourth to use fine 
words. And pray where does your papa, the 
picture- cleaner, reside?” looking at the others 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Observe the humor of the 
situation.” 

‘**In Voysey Street,” answered Loo, sulkily. 

**Ts that any where near Eccleston Square?” 
asked Miss Marchfield, the belle of the school, 
who lived in that locality. 

**T don’t know.” 

**Oh, come, you must know if Voysey Street 
is in Belgravia.” 

**T don't know Belgravia.” 

“* What, not after living all your life in Lon- 
don ?” 

**T hardly know any thing of London except 
the street I lived in,” returned Loo, flaming out 
upon them with flashing eyes and crimson cheeks. 
**T have come to school because I am ignorant 
—that’s why I sit on the form with the little 
ones, that’s why Iam here. My father is not a 
gentleman, and Voysey Street is not a street 
that ladies and gentlemen live in. The Voysey 
Street people are common and ignorant and poor. 
I have come here to learn to be a lady, if I can 
—though if I’m only to be taught by example, 
I don’t think there’s much chance for me.” 

**Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Portslade, color- 
ing, while some of the other girls tittered slight- 
ly, not sorry to see ‘‘ Portslade” get the worst of 
it. ‘* Weare learning to be satirical—I suppose 
that’s the first effect of education !” 

Loo went back to her exercise-book, and la- 
bored earnestly at the rudiments of the French 
tongue; and the young ladies, opining that they 
had obtained the utmost information to be ex- 
tracted from her, asked her no farther questions. 
There seemed nothing interesting in her cir- 
cumstances. Had they known that she was an 
exile from her father’s roof, and that a hand- 
some young man was to pay for her education, 
they would not have let her off so lightly. Those 
romantic circumstances might even have eleva- 
ted her above their contempt; but Loo kept re- 
ligious silence upon the subject. 

Miss Tompion had been requested to purchase 
an outfit for her pupil, and had received no limit 
as to expense. But being a person who prided 
herself upon her conscientiousness and upright- 
ness—virtues which she brought to the front on 
all occasions, and pushed to the border of sever- 
ity—Miss Tompion was careful to purchase such 
garments as were suitable to Louisa’s somewhat 
indefinite position, and to her future humble ca- 
reer as a bread-winner. Gowns of plainest ma- 
terial and Quaker-like hue did Miss Tompion 
procure for her pupil—no silks, no trimmings, 
none of the small unnecessary graces of the toi- 
lette. When Loo came down dressed for church 
in her claret-colored silk on the first Sunday, 
Miss Tompion narrowly escaped a fainting fit. 

**Never again let me behold you in that 
dreadful dress, Miss Gurner,” exclaimed the in- 
structor of youth, when she had recovered the 
normal tranquillity of her spirits—‘‘a dress emi- 
nently inappropriate to your position, and most 
repugnant to my taste. Believe me that your 
first appearance in this house in that dress would 
have been sufficient to secure your exclusion had 
the references afforded me been less satisfactory 
than they were. Fold it neatly and place it in 
the bottom of your trunk, if you please, Miss 
Guaner, and come back to me in that nice gray 
alpaca which I selected for you.” 

Loo went up to the wardrobe-room—a bleak 
repository of boxes and best raiment—and put 
away the obnoxious gown, but not until she had 
showered the rich red silk with scalding tears 
of shame and anger—not until she had kissed 
the garment with her hot dry lips. 

‘* He gave it to me,” she gasped, ‘‘ and I love 
it for his sake—and I hate the ugly nasty things 
she buys me. Just as if I was some poor creat- 
ure who had gone wrong, and was here to be re- 
formed! I feel myself marked out from all the 
rest even by my clothes—as if that were needed 
to make a difference, when they are so unlike 
me in all things belonging to them. ‘Their fa- 


“Tsn’t 


thers and mothers, and uncles and aunts, and 
cousins and friends—people coming to see them, 
people sending them parcels, people writing them 
letters ; while I stand alone, and have no one, 





not even poor old grandmother! It would do me 
good to hear her nagging—after Miss ‘Tompion.” 

The beginning of education seemed the wea- 
riest work to Louisa Gurner. She had only little 
bits to learn—little bits of geography and arith- 
metic, English grammar and French grammar— 
and a bald twaddling English history to read 
with her small companions. The spoon-meat 
suitable to babes of eight and nine years was 
deemed suitable to her, because she too was a 
beginner. In all the educational process there 
was nothing she could grasp at. Bald facts about 
the Heptarchy and William the Conqueror—an 
infantile history of Rome from the babyhood and 
youthful squabbles of Romulus and Remus to 
the age of the Casars—what was there in these 
to charm Loo, who had read English and classic 
history in Shakspeare’s living page—who had 
breathed Egypt’s warm airs with Antony and 
Cleopatra, and followed mighty Queen Margaret 
from the day of her youthful pride to the hour 
of ruin, bereavement, and exile? Wearied out 
by the inanity of her daily labors—labors which 
she executed with honest earnest care for his 
sake who had placed her in this seminary—Loo 
ventured to ask Miss Tompion for some books 
to read in the evening. 

“* With pleasure, my dear Miss Gurner,” re- 
marked the school-mistress, graciously, ‘‘ if you 
have conscientiously completed your studies and 
prepared yourself for to-morrow.” 

** I’ve learned all my lessons and finished my 
exercises, and I think I could do a good deal 
more, if you please, Miss Tompion, if I were al- 
lowed. I feel so out of place among those little 
girls—so big and awkward on that low form— 
and they laugh at me. I’m sure I could learn 
three times as much; I don’t feel as if I was 
gettinggon a bit.” 

**T am sorry to observe the indications of a 
discontented spirit, Miss Gurner,” said Miss 
‘Tompion, with severity. ‘‘ It was my wish that 
you should be placed in the lower fourth, that 
you should ascend by easy gradations, and not 
overtax your capacity at the outset. Remem- 
ber that in almost all things you are as ignorant 
as those small children at whose childish mirth 
you complain. It is my desire that you should 
be thoroughly grounded, Miss Gurner—that you 
should begin at the beginning—and not acquire 
a mere surface varnish of education, which would 
wear off as quickly as it was attained.” 

Loo blushed at that allusion to varnish, think- 
ing of her father’s pictures. 

** If you feel yourself out of place on the form, 
you may have a cane chair at the end of the 
bench.” said Miss Tompion. ‘I am willing to 
make that concession to your feelings.” 

‘*' Thank you, ma’am. I shall feel less ridic- 
ulous in a chair.” 

**And now what kind of book would you 
like?” asked Miss Tompion, glancing at some 
well-filled shelves of neatly bound volumes im- 
mediately behind her chair, volumes which the 
pupils were permitted to borrow. 

** Poetry, if you please, ma'am. Might I have 
a volume of Shakspeare ?” 

**Shakspeare!” exclaimed Miss Tompion, hor- 
rified. ‘* Do you suppose that is a book I would 
place in the hands of any pupil in this establish- 
ment? Shakspeare! You horrify me, Miss Gur- 
ner. I believe there is an expurgated edition 
intended for the domestic circle, published by 
the estimable firm of Chambers; but until they 
can expurgate the subjects of many of the plays, 
no edition of Shakspeare shall ever enter any do- 
mestic circle where I keep watch and ward. I 
will select a book for you, Miss Gurner.” 

Whereupon Miss Tompion handed the abash- 
ed Loo a dryasdust volume of missionary travels 
in the South Sea Islands, with repellent portraits 
of copper-colored converts, and prosy descrip- 
tions of the bread-fruit-tree. Poor Loo yawned 
drearily over the South Sea Islanders, and could 
not interest herself in the question of their ulti- 
mate conversion. She remembered how many 
heathens there were around and about Voysey 
Street—heathens who heard church-bells pealing 
Sunday after Sunday, and yet staid at home to 
smoke and drink and idle, and perhaps wind up 
the day with a wife-beating. Loo remembered 
the general condition of Voysey Street, and won- 
dered that people should go so fur afield for 
converts. 

Every day made the school routine more irk- 
some to her. The gates of knowledge were 
opened such a little way! she felt she had learn- 
ed a great deal more from Walter Leyburne’s 
books, in those stolen night-watches while her 
grandmother was asleep, than she could ever 
learn from Miss Storks, the instructress of the 
little ones, whose homeopathic doses of informa- 
tion only wearied her. A few dry dates, a lit- 
tle bit of general information about the castor- 
oil-tree, and the process which converts hops into 
beer, or barley intomalt. Hard interesting facts 
were administered to her like powders. If Miss 
Storks had given her Schiller and a German dic- 
tionary, the eager desire to know a new poet 
might have overcome all difficulties; nay, diffi- 
culties would have inspired this vigorous nature. 
But the easy twaddle of the lower fourth dis- 
gusted her with the whole business of education. 
Her ardent longing for enlightenment would 
have given a zest to toil. She would have la- 
bored early and late, had she felt herself gaining 
ground, climbing upward to that mountain land 
tenanted by the spirits of the wise and great; 
but instead of studies that would call upon her 
industry and develop the latent power of her 
mind, Miss Storks gave her infantile lessons, 
which she repeated parrot-wise, in common with 
girls in pinafores and plaited hair. 

**T should have to be here ten years before I 
knew as much as Miss Portslade,” she thought, 
despairingly ; ‘‘and she seems a mass of igno- 
rance after Walter Leyburne.” 

She, the Pariah, had ventured to question that 
exalted Brahmin, the most exalted gir] in the 








school. She had talked to Miss Portslade of 
poets and painters, and had been surprised by 
the narrow views of the damsel, whose a¢quaint- 
ance with the world of imagination had never 
gone beyond the choice morsels in a gift-book or 
selection for recitation, and who knew about as 
much of art as the great gray cockatoo on the 
brazen stand in the ball-room—a big bare apart- 
ment opening on the garden, where Miss ‘lom- 
pion’s pupils took their dancing-lessons. 

Tt was a hard thing to sit in that peopled class- 
room and feel herself friendless, to see the girls 
with arms round one another's waists in confi- 
dential talk, to know. that all had their favorite 
companions, their friendships, their secrets, their 
various bonds of union, and to know herself out- 
side all. After that cross-examination by Miss 
Portslade her fate was sealed—the fiat had gone 
forth: she was a vulgar, common person, whom 
it was not the correct thing to know. Her very 
presence in the school was an offense against 
those high-bred young ladies. Miss Portslade’s 
father was a half-pay colonel at Bath, whereby 
she looked down upon the Misses Collinson and 
the Misses Pycroft, whose parents were coach- 
builders and Italian-warehouse people; and only 
tolerated Miss Badgeman, whose father brew- 
ed. Miss Portslade had remarked that the line 
must be drawn somewhere. At no superior 
school in Bath would an Italian-warehouseman's 
daughter be admitted. Miss Portslade had shut 
her eyes to the degradation of Italian ware- 
houses; but now a picture-cleaner’s daughter 
was foisted upon them, Miss Portslade felt that 
the line must be drawn; and the line, being 
drawn, severed Louisa Gurner from the young 
persons among whom she lived. The barest ci- 
vility was shown her; she was as lonely as a 
leper in an Eastern city; nay, more alone, for 
she had not even fellow-lepers with whom to 
keep company. Some soft-hearted damsels 
among Miss Tompion’s pupils looked at the Pa- 
riah with eyes of pity, as she sat isolated at the 
darkest end of the school-room conning her brief 
lessons. ‘These yearned to show her some kind- 
ness, to speak a few cheering words—yearned, 
but dared not: the fear of Miss Portslade was 
before their eves. ‘There is nothing more slav- 
ish than a school-girl, and Miss Portslade’s sar- 
casm was considered crushing. 

It had been decided at an early stage of Lou- 
isa’s initiation that she was not only vulgar, but 
ugly. Those large dark eyes were not proper— 
too large, too dark, too brilliant when she was 
angry. The long black lashes were tolerable 
enough, or would have been passable in a better- 
born young person. ‘The dark-pale complexion 
was simply abominable. 

**T wonder if she ever washes,” mused Miss 
Portslade. 

**] should think she must be a Jewess, with 
those eyes,” remarked Miss Badgeman. 

**Or perhaps her mother was a gypsy, and sold 
brooms,” speculated Miss Collinson. . 

** A good idea, Collinson! It’s like you to put 
a spoke in her wheel,” retorted Miss Portslade, 
with happy allusion to the coach-building busi- 
ness, whereat Miss Collinson blushed. 

The general opinion about her ugliness found 
its way somehow to Loo’s ears. ‘The little ones 
—either egged on by some malicious elder or 
spontaneously spiteful—communicated the edict 
of that Vehmgericht. in which Miss Portslade 
was chief magistrate. They told Loo what had 
been said of her complexion and of her eyes. 

*¢*Did your mother really sell brooms ?” asked 
Miss Flopson, the lowest in the lower fourth. 

‘*No, she didn’t,” answered Loo; ‘‘ but I'd 
ever so much rather sell brooms than stay here. 
You can tell your fine young ladies that.” 

The speech was duly reported in Miss Flop- 
son’s shrill treble. 

‘Of course,” said Miss Portslade, pausing 
from an Italian theme. in which she was descant- 
ing on the merits of Petrarch and Tasso in her 
fine Italian hand, ‘*‘ any body could see that she 
has those low instincts, She is out of place 
here, and I'm glad she feels it.” 

Louisa wondered whether that was a true bill 
which charged her with ugliness. It was not 
the first time she had been reproached‘ for lack 
of beauty. Her father, when in a good humor, 
had praised her for her good looks—told her she 
had as fine a pair of eyes as you could meet in 
a day’s walk, and that there’d be money bid for 
her yet, if she took care of herself. But when 
out of sorts—when the feathers of this bird of 
prey had been unpleasantly ruffled—Mr. Gurner 
had been wont to upbraid his only child, to call 
her black as Erebus and ugly as a toad. Her 
grandmother had been wont to wail and lament 
because Loo favored the Gurners rather than 
the old lady’s own people, who were all fair, 
with aquiline noses and auburn hair, and ap- 
peared to have been a race alike distinguished 
for dignity and good looks. What of Walter? 
Had he thought her handsome ? 

He had hardly told her so; and though he 
had made her the model for two of his pictures, 
it was possible that beauty was not the charac- 
teristic of either heroine she had been required 
to represent. Lamia, the serpent-woman, must 
be at best a semi-diabolical personage. Esme- 
ralda, the gypsy girl, crouching on the prison 
floor, could have been at best but a wild unkempt 
creature. He had seldom praised her beauty 
in all their free happy talk, But he had done 
something better during that night journey from 
Kingston. He had told her that he loved her ; 
with passion, with insistence, had repeated the 
confession of his love; told her how he loved 
her in spite of himself; loved her all the while 
he had been striving his hardest to love some 
one else; and that he would marry her and 
none other, if she would have him. 

She had been brave enough to reject him; to 
say no; not once, but many times; not in the 
Kingston road only, but afterward on the day 


| he had brought her to Thurlow House. She 
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had held his future happiness, his prospects, 
above her own content, and had said him nay, 
very proud that he had loved her well enough to 
contemplate such a sacrifice. . 

Thus, remembering that he had loved her, 
that decision of the school-girls about her ugli- 
ness troubled her very little. It was enough to 
know that she was good enough to be loved by 
him, fair enough to please the painter's eye, 
sweet enough to have crept unawares into his 
heart. Let the rest of the world condemn her 
as ugly and vulgar. She had won the only praise 
she cared for. 

How she thought of him and dreamed of him 
in this new loneliness of life amidst an unfriendly 
crowd! There were certain intervals in which 
she was free to walk in the garden—the old se- 
cluded garden, with its high red brick walls, and 
ancient turf soft and deep, and century-old es- 
paliers. ‘The house was to be pulled down short- 
ly to make room for a railway station; but in 
the mean time it was a fine old mansion—a relic 
of an old world. The school-girls could hear 
the ham of Kensington High Street from that 
shady old garden, but they could see no more of 
the outer world than the roofs and chimneys 
that rose above the wall. 

Loo walked alone and thought of the old pleas- 
ant easy-going days in Voysey Street—Voysey 
Street which she had hated so intensely while 
she inhabited it, but which she looked back upon 
now with a tender fondness. How happy she 
had been there, after all! What Bohemian ease 
and freedom of life! No sneers, no cold looks, 
nothing to endure but a little harmless nagging 
from Mrs, Gurner, monotonous as the dropping 
of water, and no more injurious, or an occasion- 
al outbreak of temper from Jarred. That had 
been bad, certainly; but he was her father, and 
she had pitied him and loved him, and blamed 
the hardness of Fate and the world for all his 
shortcomings. She had believed what he told 
her so often—that he would have been a better 
man if Fortune had used him better. 

Here there were no angry looks, no lightning 
glances that made her quail; no gradual change 
to good humor and friendliness, generally culmi- 
nating in a hot supper and a jovial evening; for 
Jarred was at his best when he shook himself out 
of an evil temper, and comforted himself with 
a gill of rum from the public-house, and cried 
Vogue la galere! Here there were only cold, 
indifferent faces, eyes which seemed to overlook 
her. 

The garden was the best place, for there she 
could get away from the superior young ladies 
who had agreed to ignore her; there she could 
find a shady path where she could walk up and 
down and think of the days that were no more. 
Hard for the very young when they have to look 
back and say, ‘‘ Yes; that was life!” 

Loo had been at Thurlow House- nearly a 
month, and Walter Leyburne had made no sign 
of his remembrance of her. At parting, when 
she clung to him, weeping passionately, forgetful 
of all good resolutions—very woman in her sor- 
row and weakness—he had comforted her with 

mises of letters and visits. Miss Tompion 
ad allowed them a few minutes—not more than 
five—of farewell undisturbed by her presence. 

**T’il come to see you, Loo, as soon as [ think 
you've settled down a little, and I'll write every 
week.” 

“*No, you won’t; you'll go and marry Miss 
Chamney, and forget that there’s such a person 
as I on the face of the earth.” 

** Forget you, Loo! I wish I could. Haven't 
you told me to forget you ?” : 

**Yes—and it would be best for both of us. 
But don’t do it all at once. I had rather you 
didn’t come to see me; only write—do write, 
Walter!” speaking his Christian name in that 
low, thrilling tone which comes from the depth 
of a woman's heart—rare had been her utterance 
of that dear name. ‘‘ You will write, won't you, 
and tell me what you are painting, and if you 
are happy—and—when yoy are going to be mar- 
ried ?” 

“*T wish you wouldn’t harp upon that string, 
Loo. You've refused to marry me, so you may 
as well leave the subject alone.” 

**T want you to be happy,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, tenderly, looking into his face with her 
solemn eyes, as if she were trying to read the 
mystery of histhoughts. ‘‘ Hark! Miss What’s- 
her-name is coming. You wi// write?” 

** Yes, Loo; once a week at the least.” 

Once a week, and no letter had come in four 
long weeks! Poor, unstable Walter had tried to 
write from Branscombe and had failed. It was 
too hard a task to write to Loo, when to tell her 
of his daily life was to speak of Flora. He felt 
that there would be a kind of treachery toward 
both in writing that promised letter, so he made 
up his mind to wait till he got back to London, 
when he would go and see poor Loo, and find 
out how she got on in her new phase of exist- 
ence. 

«Tt wouldn’t do to visit her often, of course,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘ but just once, to see if she 
is happy. Nobody could object to that.” 

Then came that summer afternoon in the gar- 
den with Epypsichidion, and Flora’s gentle joy 
when he offered her that weak heart of his. 
After that he could not think of Loo without a 
pang—and yet did think of her to his own tor- 
ture—recalling her tears, her agonized look at 
parting. 

** Poor child! she did not know it was forev- 
er,” he thought. ‘* Yet she would not have me 
when I offered myself to her. I have no reason 
to be sorry for her. Perhaps it is for myself I 
am sorry.” 

At parting Walter squeezed a crumpled en- 
velope into Louisa’s hand just at the last moment 
of all, while Miss 'Tompion’s eye was upon them. 
The girl forgot all about this paper in the pain 
of parting. She went straight up to the long 
white bleak bed-chamber which had been shown 





her—to the spotless little bed she was to sleep 
on, indicated by a neat card-board tablet on the 
wall above, on which her name was written. 
Beside this narrow couch Loo flung herself, and 
buried her tearful face in the coverlet, and wept 
as long as her tears would flow—wept till the 
loud clang of the tea-bell pealed shrilly through 
the house, when the forlorn damsel rose, washed 
her face, and smoothed her tangled hair, but 
could not obliterate the traces of those foolish 
tears. Her eyelids were puffy and red; her 
cheeks white as a sheet of letter-paper. She 
looked a wretched creature to appear before fifty 
pairs of strange eyes. 

Just as she was leaving the room she spied 
that crumpled paper on the floor by her bed, and 
ran eagerly to pick it up. He had given it to 
her. It might contain some word of comfort. 

Alas, no. Outside the envelope was written, 
“* For pocket-money.” Inside there was nothing 
but a twenty-pound bank-note. 

She looked at the money as if it were the most 
despicable thing in the world—she who had nev- 
er had a twenty-pound note in her hand before. 

** How good of him!” she thought; ‘‘ but I 
don’t want his money. I'd rather have had a 
few lines of comfort.’ 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 
A young Lady’s Feat.—One New Journal. 


N New York, as we hear, walking matches 

are just now extremely popular; but it does 
not seem that they have yet extended to the fair 
sex. Permit for once the ‘‘old country” to be 
beforehand with you in a novelty. A young 
woman of Stapleton, near Bristol, has just ac- 
complished the task of walking one thousand 
miles in one thousand suacessive hours, which 
was nearly the death of Captain Barclay. In- 
deed, if I remember right, that doughty pedestri- 
an did not succeed in accomplishing it, whereas 
our young heroine is reported to have reached 
the goal quite fresh and blooming. She did it, 
it appears, to win her papa fifty pounds; but 
what might she not win for her husband! When 
house and land are gone and spent, a wife who 
could walk for wages would be more than ‘“‘ ex- 
cellent.” We have all heard the phrase, ‘‘ walk- 
ing into his affections,” but this could literally be 
said of one who, in addition doubtless to the 
usual charms, could bring so much money's 
worth to attract her swain. It would be no 
metaphor to say that he threw himself ‘‘ at her 
feet ;” while, so far from it being discreditable in 
her to be ‘‘ fast,” it would be her greatest recom- 
mendation, It must be surely as respectable to 
gain a living by one’s feet as by one’s hands! I 
have heard many men spoken of as being ‘‘ very 
fair pedestrians,” but this fair pedestrian has 
thrown them all into the shade. Will her victo- 
ry, I wonder, be scored as one by the advocates of 
Woman’s Rights, or will they refuse to acknowl- 
edge it, as being an unintellectual feat? If so, I 
fancy they will be mistaken; for it strikes me 
that the success has been achieved as much by 
mind as muscle. ‘The chief difficulty of such a 
performance is the being able to sleep at very 
short intervals. An hour and a half, for exam- 
ple, would be the very longest time allowed for 
horizontal refreshment to this young lady; 4. ¢., 
starting at twelve o'clock, she might do her 
mile, and rest until a quarter to two. And it is 
my impression that she must have practiced the 
taking of these snatches of repose before papa 
ventured his fifty pounds on her. It is to be 
hoped that he gave her enough of his winnings 
to buy her at least a pair of new boots. 

Since Douglas Jerrold’s time—indeed, Rose 
was in bloom before Jerrold began to flourish— 
we have not had so great a wit among us as Sir 
George Rose, who died the other day at a great 
age, yet with the Attic salt in him to the last. 
He will without doubt fall a victim to the ana 
writers, if he has not already done. so; but, so 
far as I know, the following examples of his 
happy humor will be new to you. In Words- 
worth’s Langdale (up in the lake country) there 
is one of the smallest churches in England, of 
which Lord Langdale is the patron; and on an 
occasion when Rose was his guest his lordship 
mentioned the fact. ‘*The church,” he said, 
‘is not bigger than this dining-room.” ‘* Ah,” 
said Rose, ‘‘nor the fiving, I dare say, half 
as good.” A friend who had been present- 
ed with some colonial post, which, as usual, he 
thought very incommensurate with his merits, 
was describing to Sir George the agonies which 
he had suffered from sickness on his voyage out. 
** Well, well,” observed the wit, in a re-assuring 
tone, “ you did not, at all events, throw up your 
appointment.” 

The new periodicals that spring up mush- 
room-like among us, often to live but little lon- 
ger than mushrooms, have at last given. up the 
statement. that they are published ‘‘ to supply an 
obvious void in literature.” A journal is to ap- 
pear next week, under the title of The World, 
which is to do a number of other things, if its 
advertisements are to be trusted, for which it 
must have already paid many thousand dollars. 
Some persons have such confidence in puffing 
that 1 have heard them say that ‘‘ monarchy it- 
self would not be a success in this country if it 
were not so extensively advertised ;” and cer- 
tainly in the case of a new newspaper the “‘ puff 
preliminary” is absolutely necessary. Sometimes 
there is nothing to puff, and it may be so in this 
instance, but the magnificence of The World's 
programme has, at all events, amused our gos- 
sips. ‘‘Some men of letters propose to create 
a periodical of a sort hitherto unknown in this 
great country......It will recognize women as a 
reasonable class of the community, whose inter- 


| ests shall be equitably considered, and their er- 





rors explained without levity or hysterics...... An 
acrostic will be composed weekly for their bene- 
fit, and be printed conjointly with an elegant es- 
say suitable for ladies of quality...... The World 
has pleasant tidings for the court and aristocra- 
cy. It will receive contributions from people of 
rank who know any thing worth communicating, 
and who can write a legible hand. The spelling 
and grammar of nobility will be corrected, and 
manuscripts, when done with, will be discreetly 
buried at midnight during a thunder-storm, in 
order that the capital sin of possessing intellect 
may never be brought home to any body...... The 
ptice of the phenomenon about to be introduced 
into society will be sixpence.” 

There is evidently a deal of money behind this 
venture, but I am afraid, to judge from its pro- 
spectus, that its editor is a wag. 

The ceremony of making over Leicester Square, 
with its central statue of Shakspeare, and its mar- 
ble effigies of Hogarth, Sir Isaac Newton, etc., 
to the public, took place yesterday. The pro- 
ceedings were, however, anticipated by a certain 
lithograph published in the City, which, if I can 
procure (for the baron is said to have bought it 
up), I will forward, some time, for your edifica- 
tion. It represents the central figure in the can- 
vas in which statues are clothed before they are 
unveiled—bulgy as to the head, and with a rope 
depending from the neck, as though the person 
represented had been Aung. Upon this is in- 
scribed the words ‘‘ Baron Grant,” with the 
name Gottheimer (his real name) half erased. 
Instead of statues are arranged coffins, with the 
names on them of all his ruinous schemes—the 

Crédit Foncier, the Crédit Mobilier, etc., etc., 

and chief of them appears ‘‘ Emma Mine, the 
beloved child of Albert Grant.” By means of 
a board overlooking the scene, we are informed 
that this space is peculiarly applicable for the 
site of a Bankruptcy Court or a work-house. 
Altogether the censure is very scathing, and 
shows that the members of the London Stock 
Exchange can wield the pencil of satire as well 
as the pen, of which last I have already given 
you examples, 

Have you the expression ‘‘ sold for a song” 
in your country to express a cheap bargain? 
Here, at least, it will cease to have a meaning; 
for on Monday last, at the auction mart, the 
copyright of Signor Guglielmo’s popular song of 
The Lover and the Bird was knocked down for 
£716. I never heard of the song before, and in 
all probability it has few merits as a piece of 
poetry; but what a thing it is to be set to an 
organ!—that is, such an ‘‘organ” as Signor 
Guglielmo possesses. I have several songs on 
hand of my own composition which you may 
have at a cheaper rate than The Lover and the 
Bird. R. Kemster, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IRE and water take no vacation—not even 

in the height of the season. As destructive 
agents, they work hard all the year round. 
Again a great fire has visited the city of Chicago, 
not indeed such a destructive one .as that of 
1871, but one which has made homeless thou- 
sands of people, and destroyed the Post-office 
and many publie buildings. The fire occurred 


.on July 14, and the details of losses have been 


sent by telegraph and the press all over the 
country. Two days before this disaster, among 
the rugged hills of Hampshire and Berkshire 
counties, Massachusetts, the bursting of three 
reservoirs on the Middlefield: Brook sent a flood 
of water through the valley, carrying destruc- 
tion in its course. Fortunately the stream grew 
shallower as it rushed onward, in consequence 
of the widening of the valley, and this fact pre- 
vented another Mill River horror; for in Mid- 
dlefield Valley lay several flourishing villages 
and numerous manufactories. The inhabitants 
rushed to the high land, and though there were 
many narrow escapes, it is believed no lives 
were sacrificed. Railroads, houses, and bridges 
were swept away, and a vast amount of proper- 
ty destroyed and injured. The lesson of such a 
catastrophe is too plain to need pointing out 
even to the dullest mind. The builders, archi- 
tects, and civil engincers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury bear a heavy and a serious responsibility. 





The Croton Aqueduct is undergoing thorough 
repairs. Every aqueduct and reservoir in the 
country should be thoroughly examined by com- 
petent persons, and promptly repaired if there 
is the slightest suspicion of unsafety. 





The lightning in a recent thunder-shower 
played a singular freak upon a New Jersey vio- 
lin. The violin was upon a table, when a sud- 
den flash snapped all the strings except the G 
string, which vibrated audibly for an instant. 
No other article in the house was damaged, nor 
was the violin otherwise injured, 





In France, where strawberry culture is exten- 
sively pursued, small earthen jars have super- 
seded baskets for the package of the fruit. They 
hold about a quart of berries each, and preserve 
the fruit finely. 





M. Jules Janin bequeathed his choice library 
to his native town, St. Etienne. 





The Chicago Library was opened for the cir- 
culation of books on the Ist of May. Seven 
weeks afterward the daily average of books 
given out for that week was 740. This fact 
gives evidence that the people of Chicago are 
improving their opportunities. 





“A true and veracious history’’ of a Chinese 
bride. The bearers of the sedan-chair were con- 
veying her to her husband’s home. They no- 
ticed as they passed through a grave-yard that 
their burden seemed heavier, but attributed it 
to fatigue. But what was the dismay on reach- 
ing the bridegroom’s house to find within the 
sedan-chair two brides exactly alike! Which 
was which was the question, and confusion 
reigned. The about-to-be mother-in-law inves- 
tigated, but to no purpose; she “‘never knew 
that girl was twins before.”” The original bride 
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had been proficient in spinning. So the dupli 
cates were separated, and set to spinning as a 
test. But alas! both accomplished the same 
amount in the same time, and equally well 
The bridegroom is in despair, and has departed 
from Yokohama to California, and the parents 
are still trying to find out “ which is which.” 





In London the instrumental concerts given 
by a band of fifty-three Viennese ladies have a‘ 
tracted much attention. The performarces con 
sist of orchestral overtures, fantasias, dance mu- 
sic, and solo pieces, all of which are given with 
admirable precision and spirit. The violinists 
are especially good. 


Charlie Ross, a little boy of four years, with 
curly flaxen hair, hazel eyes, and fair skin, was 
kidnaped from his home in Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, on July 1. For several days pre- 
vious to this event the child, with a brother six 
years old, while playing out-of-doors, had been 
approached by two men, who had entered into 
conversation with them and given them toys 
and candies. On July 1 the men asked them 
to take a ride, and the little boys readily entered 
a carriage. In a few moments the men asked 
the older boy to get out and buy some fire- 
crackers. As soon as the boy went into the 
store the men lashed the horses and disap- 
peared with little Charlie. Every search was 
made by the anxious parents, but in vain. 
Then, by advertisement, $300 reward was offer- 
ed for his return. But in reply an anonymous 
letter was sent by mail to the father demanding 
$20,000 for the return of the child. The father 
was unable to pay this sum at once. Threats 
against the boy’s life were made in case any at- 
tempt is made to discover his hiding-place. 
And thus the matter stands at the time of 
writing this paragraph, A few days may re- 
sult in some discovery. Such fiendish cruelty 
seems incredible; and unless the criminals are 
detected and severely punished, parents will feel 
strangely insecure about their little ones. 





During a recent heavy thunder-shower the 
lightning struck the oil tanks at the Wee- 
hawken Oil Yard, opposite Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York. The efforts of the firemen proved 
unavailing; one tank after another took fire, un- 
til the lurid flame lighted the whole river with 
its fierce glare. The utmost excitement pre- 
vailed, and at first it was supposed that seven 
men had been blown up, but, strange to suy, 
no life was lost. The amount of oil consumed 
has been variously estimated, but is now stated 
at 85,000 barrels of oil, and 60,000 barrels of 
naphtha, At night the sheets of flame, min- 
gled with dense smoke, presented a scene of ter- 
rible grandeur. 





For thirty-seven years the procession from 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary to the village 
church has been made to and fro on the anni- 
versary occasion Without rain falling thereupon 
—a coincidence remarkable. The new building 
for natural sciences in connection with this in- 
stitution will probably be commenced next 
fall, and will cost about $45,000. 





An exchange says that a new feature of the 
United States Hotel at Saratoga is a large and 
commodious parlor for gentlemen, where they 
can, if so disposed, withdraw themselves from 
ladies’ society, and read their newspapers and 
smoke their cigars with comfort and ease. There 
should also be a large and commodious parlor 
for ladies, where they can, if so disposed, with- 
draw themselves from gentlemen’s society, and 
read their newspapers and smoke their cigar- 
ettes—or do any thing else they please—with 
comfort and ease, 





Ants are proving themselves capable of dig- 
ging for gold. A short time since, at old Fort 
Fillmore, New Mexico, a boy found a gold dol- 
lar on an ant-hill. Next day three more gold 
dollars were found on the same place. Search 
was made, and about a foot below the surface a 
decayed wooden box was discovered, contain- 
ing 180 gold dollars. The ants had brought 
some to the surface. 


Seven young women graduated at the recent 
Commencement of the University of Michigan. 
Three of them took part in the exercises, and all 
claim to have had a pleasant time, and to have 
been treated with politeness by their male fel- 
low-students. 





The members of the Young Ladies’ Christian 
Association are making praiseworthy efforts to 
lessen the burdens which rest heavily on some 
of their overworked sisters during the hot sum- 
mer months. They have. made an appeal to 
merchants and manufacturers to give their em- 

loyées some extra freedom during the summer. 
To some extent this practice has been customa- 
ry, but the plan suggested by the Association is 
designed to be generally approved and adopted, 
and would be most gratefully accepted by all 
those women whose routine of labor becomes 
more wearing when midsummer heat lessens 
strength and endurance. The following circular 
speaks for itself: 

“Youne Lapras’ Curistian Assoctation, 64 Irvine Piacr. 

“The Young Ladies’ Christian Association, in their 
efforts in various ways to benefit the laboring women 
of New York, especially those employed in stores and 
manufactories, have been strongly impressed, both by 
their own observations and by the comments of the 

eneral public, with the importance of employées be- 
ae allowed a few more leisure hours during the sum- 
mer. At present most of them are at work standing 
from seven o'clock in the morning until six in the 
evening, some during the evening also, and Sunday is 
therefore the only time in which they can attend to the 
necessary repairs of their wardrobe, obtain a breath of 
fresh air, or have rest or recreation. With only Sunday 
at their disposal to attend to all these duties, church-go- 
ing is of neceasity utterly neglected, and so these wom- 
en have no physical recreation and no religious cul- 
ture. Several of the prominent merchants in the city 
have atepted the system of giving their employées a 
half-holiday on Saturday during the summer months. 
We feel it would be only necessary for a few more 
public-spirited, hamane mannfactnrers and merchants 
to join in this philanthropic enterprise, thus giving the 
benefit of their names, influence, and example, to make 
this system universal. May we rely upon you to assist 
in inaugurating this reform ? 

“ An early reply is requested, as we desire through 
the public press to make known as soon as possible the 
extent of our success in this greatly needed reforma- 


tion. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“In behalf of Youn dies’ Christian Association, 
“Mra. Frank A, Tayneg, President.” 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
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plement, No. XIL, Figs. 46-48. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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Biovust FoR CHILD FROM 
1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 
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Figs. 1-26—INFANTS’ AND CHILDMYS 
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THE UNCROWNED KING. 
A xatser raised his royal hand 

And grasped a sceptre slim and white; 
He waved it over all the land, 

And over all the ocean bright ; 
He waved it o'er the kingly sun, 

And o’er the wide domain of stars, 
And trophies from proud Phoebus won, 

And from the fiery crown of Mars. 


He waved it o’er the pearly dew 
That gemmed the early morning buds, 
And regal influence it threw 
Around the glory of the woods; 
He waved it o'er the realm of thought, 
Creating subjects with a word, 
And each one reverently brought 
Some tribute to its sovereign lord, 


He waved it o’er a little child, 
In play beside its mother’s knee, 

And straight the prattling charmer smiled, 
Its heart alive with boist’rous glee; 

He waved it o'er a sick man’s bed, 
Tossed to and fro with racking pain, 

Who shortly turned his wearied head 
With soothing. fancies in his brain. 


He waved it o'er a girl in prayer, 

Low bending at her Maker's shrine; 
A holy presence filled the air, 

And all her thoughts became divine. 
Who was this king that held such sway 

O’er all the world of things and men? 
The Poet, with his simple lay— 

His sceptre but the simple Pen! 








CAVE CANEM. 

IS hat was neither shabby, nor out of date, 

nor unbecoming, yet he crushed it in his 
hand; his cane had done him no injury, yet his 
teeth closed upon its ivory handle with savage 
vehemence. ‘The fact was he had betaken him- 
self to the woods to meditate, and his medita- 
tions, though absorbing, were unpleasant. 

It will not be necessary to record Mr. Arthur 
Seton's soliloquy during this brief period of re- 
tirement from the haunts of men. Sundry of 
his muttered expressions savored of naughtiness, 
and might prejudice some of my lady readers 
against him, whereas there was no finer fellow 
at Springside that summer than he, if proper al- 
lowance be made for those frailties which he in- 
herited in common with the rest of the race, 
On this particular occasion his emotions were 
rendered more than usually poignant ky the fact 
that there was really nothing under the sun he 
had any right to be angry about. Possibly you 
and I can recall instances of a similar nature in 
our own experience. 

What though Madeline Gregory had danced 
three successive times with that young Bosto- 
nian, Halliday? It was no more than any of 
the ladies would have been glad to:do, had op- 
portunity offered, for he waltzed exquisitely. 
He might be empty-headed, and a fop. What 
of it? There was undeniable genius in his light 
fantastic toe, if nowhere else. And was Halliday 
to blame? By no means, He found a partner 
exactly suited.to his taste—a desideratum rare- 
ly enough attained at Springside—and there was 
no reason why he should not monopolize her so- 
ciety as much as she saw fit to let him, More- 
over, Seton must have remembered that the mo- 
ment he approached and inquired whether there 
was a vacancy on her list for him, Madeline, 
with undisguised gratification, held out a blank 


card and bade him inscribe his name wherever , 


he pleased; further, that he availed himself of 
the privilege right royally, and seized upon two 
galops and two waltzes—all the round dances 
that remained, and one more than the Bostonian 
had taken ; still further, that she not only danced 
those four times with him, but actually asked why 
he had not applied earlier in the evening. 

Nevertheless, despite these circumstances, Ar- 
thur Seton was unhappy, and—yes, let us confess 
it at once—desperately jealous. © Desperate jeal- 
ousy is usually synonymous with unreasonable 
jealousy. It was in this instance. Had our 
hero possessed the shadow of a claim upon either 
the person, the society, or the time of Miss Greg- 
ory, the case might have been different. But he 
did not. During the four weeks they had spent 
under the same roof he had paid her marked at- 
tentions, all of which she had accepted without a 
suspicion of coquetry, but in a spirit of the at- 
most candor and delicacy ; and yet this irration- 
al creature was casting about him in disgust for 
some external object, human or otherwise, on 
which to throw the barden of his discomfiture. 
Verily, 

“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


However, lest I should be accused of injustice, 
I will narrate the events of the previous evening, 
and allow the reader to pronounce upon them for 
himself. 

The proprietors of the Abingdon House had 
made every preparation for a hop, which was to 
be, in many respects, the great effort of the sea- 
son. Regarding such affairs as somewhat of a 
bore, Seton had staid in his room smoking and 
reading till the evening was almost over, and 
then strolled into the parlors, to witness the 
odious Halliday’s enjoyment of three successive 
dances with her of whose preference he had till 
then felt so secure. For the first time he awoke 
to the fact that that preference was all-important 
to his pigs pa although the real state of his 
affections did not even then impress itself upon 
him. Jealousy began its sway, and his subse- 
quent triumph failed to appease his ruffled sensi- 
bilities. For the rest of that evening and all the 
next day he was very unlike himself. Whatever 
he undertook seemed to go awry, and instead of 


feeling the least anxiety to set it right again, he 
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experienced a grim comfort in discharging the 
vials of his wrath upon each annoyance in its or- 
der. He took particular satisfaction in spending 
as much time as possible in the society of Miss 
Gregory, and treating her with the most cool and 
distant politeness. All her efforts to soothe or 
rally him were vain. His iciness refused to thaw ; 
and she, poor thing, though feeling that it must 
be in some way a visitation upon her, was utter- 
ly unconscious of having done any thing to pro- 
voke it, and relinquished her exertions at last in 
sheer despair. 

A headache followed, which compelled her to 
take tea alone in her own room; and then Se- 
ton’s jealousy gave place to remorse. He fought 
long and hard against this new sensation, chatted 
with the ladies in the parlor with a forced liveli- 
ness, till he felt like a picture of death with its 
stereotyped grin, and finally excused himself and 
fled to the woods. Here he had been sitting 
fully an hour on the base of an old moss-covered 
log when the reader looked in on him. 

‘** Yes—no—yes,” he muttered. ‘‘ By Jove! 
my resolution sways from side to side like a pen- 
dulum. Will it never settle in one place, and 
stay there? I know it’s foolish, weak, absurd, 
but I can’t help it.” 

He laughed involuntarily at his own lack of 
decision. 

“If I attempt to explain, it will only make 
matters worse, and Heaven knows they're bad 
enough already! Yet it’s very hard to have act- 
ed like a bear all day, and given the poor girl a 
headache, and then not have the manliness to 
own it and apologize. Suppose I write her a 
note ?” 

He deliberated again. 

**But if I should, what explanation can I 
make? I can’t very well say that I was angry 
because she danced with Halliday: she has a 
right to dance with whom she pleases. I can't 
complain that she gave him three dances, for I 
put my name down for four the next minute; 
and I surely can’t quarrel with her for finding 
that rattle-pate an agreeable partner; that would 
be unexampled arrogance. Who made me a 
ruler or a judge over her? By what authority 
am I to establish myself a censor of her move- 
ments.or companionship? Pshaw! it were much 
better left as it is!” 

Having thus speciously argued himself around 
to this conclusion, he followed the second im- 
pulse of a morbid spirit, veered about, and agi- 
tated the opposite side of the question. Men 
under the influence of wine will sometimes, by a 
strong effort, stand perfectly still, almost ceasing 
to breathe, and wait for the door to swing into 
its proper position before starting for it. Arthur 
Seton, intoxicated with mingled self-contempt 
and obstinacy, but conscious all the time of what 
duty demanded, waited a few seconds till his 
good resolve came again into focus, and then, 
dreading the effect of longer solitude and inac- 
tivity, sped like the wind in the direction of the 
hotel. Not stopping to speak to any one, he 
dashed up stairs, locked his door, and indited 
the following note: 


“Tf my rude conduct has contributed in any degree, 
my dear Misa Gregory, to the distress you are now suf- 
fering, I trust it has not raised up an insurmountable 
barrier between us. I can not bear that a friendship 
which has been —- with so much pleasure to my- 
self should be cut off in the very bud of its existence 
because of a few hours’ unwonted coolness; nor can I 
believe that you will treat disdainfully my suit for par- 
don and reconciliation. I have been a victim all day 
to an a ner and depression, and, while 
aware of a change in my demeanor toward you, seem- 
ed to feel little or no dis tion to amend. Can you 
find it in your heart to forget the wrong and forgive 
the wrong-doer? nTuvuR Seton. 

“9.30 p.m.” 





Having dispatched a servant with the above, 
with orders to deliver it personally if Miss Greg- 
ory was awake, Arthur was surprised to observe 
the transformation that took place within him. 
He became as calm and tranquil as if nothing 
had disturbed him for months. He had too firm 
confidence in Madeline’s kindness of heart to 
question the success of his enterprise, and sat 
down to regale his pacified conscience with an 
Aguila de Oro. Presently a knock at the door 
was followed by the re-appearance of his mes- 
senger, who handed him a sealed envelope and 
retired. The envelope contained Miss Gregory's 
card, on which was written in pencil : 

“ 
all my heart. By indloposition, like ‘tho feet of the 
evil genii, will doubtless vanish before the light of 
m g. Till then, adieu.” 

This note was neither very long nor very la- 
bored; and yet to Arthur it seemed to contain 
pith, eloquence, and music—all the best elements 
of epistolary literature. 

In fact, so striking were these characteristics 
that he caught himself perusing the inscription 
no less than six times ; and finally, having locked 
it up in his writing-desk, he was impelled to take 
@ seventh glance at it to assure himself as to the 
exact rendering of one of the expressions. Then 
followed an interval of meditation which lasted 
till nearly midnight, and after this he lighted a 
fresh cigar and stepped out on a little balcony 
underneath his window for a quiet smoke, as 
was his custom before retiring. 

He had not been song thus engaged before he 
perceived in the yard below a female figure clad 
in white, emerging from behind the corner of the 
house. It moved forward a short distance, and 
then the face was turned upward toward him. 
He rose from his chair and moved to the side of 
the balcony, and the figure made a simultaneous 
dart forward and disappeared among the trees. 
He watched narrowly, and noted its flitting about 
from time to time, now here, now there, but so 
nearly concealed that he could distinguish no 
peculiarity except its whiteness. 

Here was the preface to an adventure too good 
to be lost. He looked down, and discovered that 
a light lattice-work, the support of a climbing 
vine, connected the floor of his balcony with the 





ground. Stepping carefully over the balustrade, 
he lowered himself till he reached the bottom, 
and happening to turn his head as his foot 
touched the grass, he caught a glimpse of the 
mysterious figure as it glided suddenly around 
the house and out of sight. 

He paused and took counsel with himself. 

Should he pursue? No, he would conceal 
himself behind yonder lilac-tree, and await the 
re-appearance of the ghostly fugitive. He did so. 

Five minutes, ten, fifteen, and no spectre. He 
emerged from his ambuscade and peered about, 
but not a sign of animate life revealed itself any 
where save the croak of some wakeful frog or 
the cry of an owl in the distance. He resolved 
to make the circuit of the house on a tour of in- 
spection. 

Hardly had he proceeded a dozen steps, how- 
ever, when round the corner came the figure, so 
close to him that he could touch it. He sprang 
forward. ‘There was a quick, stifled cry; the 
woman clasped her hands, the moonlight fell on 
her face. It was Madeline! 

** Miss Gregory!” gasped Seton, astounded. 

‘Oh, Mr. Seton, is it you? Dear, dear! 
how you frightened me! I can hear my heart 
beat, and I am almost suffocated.” She gave a 
little hysterical laugh. 

‘*T should think this fine fresh air would dis- 
pel the very idea of suffocation,” remarked Ar- 
thur, incredulously. 

‘*Perhaps it will presently,” she answered. 
** Would you mind lending me your arm as far 
as that settee? I am almost fainting with my 
late shock.” 

“May I get you something—a glass of water, 
or a fan ?” 

‘*Neither, thank you. 
nicely.” 

She dropped with a languid sigh down on the 
settee. 

“If it is not a secret,” said Seton, after a 
pause, ‘I should like to know what brings you 
out at this late hour.” 

‘* My coming out is less of a mystery than my 
staying here, is it not ?” asked Madeline, smiling. 

** As you please. Why do you not return to 
the house ?” 

**T came out because I thought air and exer- 
cise would help my head ; I stay out for the best 
of reasons.” 

** Because—” 

**T can not get back again. My kind chape- 
ron came to my room about ten o'clock and 
urged me to dress and take a turn in the open 
air. I declined, and she left me for the night. 
An hour later I exercised the woman's p: 
tive, slipped out of an open door at the rear of 
the house, and ran about among the trees for a 
while. It was a mad freak, and brought its 
own punishment. When I attempted to return 
I found the door locked and the lights extin- 
guished.” 

“Could you not call up the servants ?” 

** They sleep, I believe, at the top of the house. 
At all events, I was unable to make them hear 
me.” 
‘** Did you try the front-door ?” 

‘*T approached it, but it was shut.” 

‘*'There is a bell.” 

**T know it; but unfortunately there is some- 
thing else before you reach the bell.”’ 

‘* What is that?” 

** A dog.” 

** A mere snarling cur, I fancy.” 

‘Indeed! The piazza is only a few steps 
from here: suppose you look for yourself?” 

Seton assented, and offering his arm again to 
Miss Gregory, led her around to the front of the 
house. 

On the piazza lay something large and tawny 
that rose as they advanced. There was a slight 
rattle of chain, and a low, hoarse sound, as of 
distant thunder, as a huge mastiff, with eyes that 
glittered ominously in the moonlight, and a griz- 
zly, black-edged mouth opened just wide enough 
to display a faultless row of polished ivory, rose 
to his feet. 

Leaving Miss Gregory in the path, Arthur ap- 
proached alone. 

**Good dog! nice old fellow!” he remarked, 
patronizingly. 

The ‘nice old fellow” met his advances with 
a smothered growl, that might mean almost any 
thing in the canine vocabulary. 

‘*'There’s nothing the matter with the brute, 
I'm sure,” said Arthur, in a tone of encourage- 
ment. ‘* He doesn’t look vicious. He is kind 
enough, doubtless, if you understood managing 
him.” 

‘* Possibly that is what I did not understand,” 
replied Madeline. ‘‘I was satisfied that there 
must be some explanation for his behavior when 
I was here before. Probably I did him great 
injustice in not placing the blame where it be- 
longed.” 

Seton assumed an air of confidence, and di- 
rected his steps toward the bell. He succeeded 
in drawing very near, and raised his hand. 

‘* Be careful!” called his companion. 

The warning came just in the nick of time. 
The mastiff had been gazing fixedly at Arthur’s 
right arm, as though awaiting a signal, and now 
sprang up on his hind-legs and buried his teeth 
in what fortunately proved to be only the sleeve. 

A sleeve is hardly satisfactory to a mastiff 
bent on tasting blood; hence, lest the animal 
should hasten to rectify his error, his antagonist 
slipped dextrously out of his coat, and made a 
retrograde movement at the same time, grasping 
the nether end of the garment, which fell nearest 
the steps. 

Thereupon ensued « struggle in which both 
parties d so well matched that victory hung, 
as it were, in a balance, till a weak seam decided 
it by tearing asunder, awarding the sleeve to 
the dog and the rest of the coat to Arthur. 

“*I think I’ve had a great sufficiency for the 
present,” observed the young man, as he donned 


There, this will do 








his mutilated raiment and strode away from the 
battle-field. 

**You are a man of expedients, Mr. Seton,” 
laughed Madeline. ‘Perhaps a few minutes’ 
eS will furnish you with some better 
plan.” 

**One has already occurred to me. I will en- 
ter the house through my window, and open the 
rear door from the inside. Keep up your cour- 
age; I will not be absent long.” He made his 
way around the building, laid hold of the lattice, 
and began his cautious ascent. 

Miss Gregory watched him anxiously till he 
reached the balcony, where he stopped for a mo- 
ment to wave his hand, and disappeared into his 
room. She then walked to the rear door and 
took up her position on the opposite side of the 
path, whence she commanded an excellent view. 

Several minutes must have elapsed, when she 
fancied she heard a noise inside, as of the shuf- 
fling of feet on a wooden floor, accompanied by 
others whose character she could not distinguish. 
She became alarmed, for the sounds were contin- 
ued for some time, and Mr. Seton did not appear. 

Gradually all grew quiet again, and she await- 
ed with no little agitation the opening of the 
door. It stirrednot. Presently she heard foot- 
steps near her on the gravel-walk, and looking 
up, beheld Arthur approaching. He had changed 
his coat, and carried a dark bundle in his arms. 

** Good-evening again,” he said, merrily. ‘I 
hope my protracted absence has not frightened 
you. I returned as soon as I possibly could, 
and brought with me a blanket shawl.” 

‘*Is the door unlocked ?” 

‘*T am really unable to state. I did not try it.” 

‘“*T thought that was what you went for.’ 

‘**So did I, when I started on the expedition. 
Later, however, I changed my mind.” 

**T don’t understand.” 

** Well, to be plainer, I ‘ went for’ the purpose 
you mentioned ; but just as I was on the eve of 
accomplishing it, something ‘ went for’ me.” 

**Oh dear! What?” 

“Tt tarned out to be a dog—looked enough 
like the one in front to be his twin brother. I 
almost stepped on him before he made his pres- 
ence known, it was so dark in the passage. But 
come over to the settee yonder, and I will im- 
provise a divan for you.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

**T mean that if you persist in not letting me 
give some one the alarm—” 

“Oh, pray, Mr. Seton, don’t do that!” 

**__You will have to pass the night out here.” 

Madeline hesitated. It was a dire alternative, 
but on reflection she held to her first resolve. 
Scandal must be avoided at any cost. It would 
be sure to follow if they roused the house at this 
hour, whereas the early morning would afford 
abundant opportunities for creeping in unob- 
served, 

Arthur contrived an ingenious couch for her 
on the settee, and as she was about accepting it 
she chanced to lay her hand upon the shawl. 

**Do come here, Mr. Seton!” she exclaimed. 
“This shawl is wet, and— Mercy! it’s blood!” 

With a horrified start she held her fingers to 
the light. 

** Wait a moment, then, till I turn the other 
side up,” replied her companion, coolly. 

‘* Did it come from you? Are you hurt? Are 
you bleeding ?” i 

The questions came in rapid succession, with 
a half gasp between each two, and their mixture 
of earnestness and dismay simply enraptured Ar- 
thur. How pleasant it seemed to have some one 
taking such a lively interest in his welfare! 

“It is nothing but a scratch,” he answered, 
with calmness, despite his inclination to whistle 
for pain. ‘‘I had to grapple with that confound- 
ed dog that guarded the rear door—that'’s all.” 

But this announcement did not reduce Made- 
line’s anxiety one degree ; on the contrary, it 
rather increased it. She insisted first on exam- 
ining the wounded hand, and then going with 
her champion to a little brook at the further 
end of the field to wash the gash before dressing 
it with a handkerchief. Their path lay through 
a thinly wooded grove, into which the moon- 
beams stole with just enough dimness to invest 
the whole scene with a weird enchantment, and 
Seton became so imbued with romance as al- 
most to forget his throbbing hand. 

When they returned Miss Gregory reclined on 
her divan, and submittedto be covered with an 
unoccupied end of the shawl. 

** Now,” said she, ‘*I am as comfortable as 
can be, and don’t want you to spend another 
minute in my society. You must climb into 
your room, and go right to bed.” 

** But you” 

**T shall get along very nicely, thank you. You 
are a disabled hero. I am your nurse, [I tell 
you that you must deal very tenderly with that 
bite, unless you are prepared to suffer most un- 
pleasant results from it. Do you hear?” 

‘*T have ears, and hear, but will not understand.” 

‘*Candidly, won’t you go?” 

“* Candidly, not one step.” 


** Very well; I have done my duty in warn- ° 


ing you. Henceforth your blood be on your own 
head—no, no, I don’t mean that! But as you 
decline to pay attention to my advice, I shall 
consider myself absolved from all responsibility 
on your behalf. As evidence of my disapproval 
of your conduct, I shall wrap the drapery of my 
couch about me, and court the patron Muse of 
silence for the remainder of the night.” 

** So be it.” 

Arthur thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
sauntered off for a stroll in the woods. He hov- 


ered near enough, though, to catch the sound of 
the other’s breathing. 

Soon he returned, and placed himself in front 
of her. 

** Miss Gregory.” 

**Mr. Seton.” 

At the sound of his voice, strange to say, the 
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girl’s resolution to maintain silence vanished like 
a mist before the sun. 

‘*You condescend to speak to me, then? 
Pray, what were you doing in the garden when 
you were locked out ?” 

‘* Taking the air, I told you once.” 

*‘T remember. But what did you find to oc- 
cupy your busy mind while you were exercising ?” 

** Oh, my thoughts.” 

‘*You purposely play at cross-purposes with 
me. What were you thinking about ?’ 

** Your note.” 

‘* Did it offend you ?” 

The blood mounted to her face. 

‘** You know better than that.” 

‘* How, then, did it affect you?” 

‘* You have suddenly become very inquisitive.” 

‘*] bega thousand pardons! You may refuse 
to answer whenever you choose.” 

‘* Well, it gratified me exceedingly. 
you nothing pleasanter to talk about ?” 

‘* Between us, we can probably devise some- 
thing.” 

That obstinate ‘‘something,” however, declined 
to come when bidden. ‘The stars might have af- 
forded a subject, for the moon had by this time 
run her course in the heavens, and retired below 
the horizon, leaving them to shine with enhanced 
lustre. But they were such little things, at best, 
and so far removed; whereas both minds were 
in a large broad frame, ill adapted to the con- 
templation of minute or very distant objects. 

In short, they exhausted a long catalogue of 
suggestions without finding any topic grand 
enough or near enough to suit them; and at last 
they were obliged to return to that old, old text, 
whose antiquity is equaled only by its monstrous 
magnitude and importance, namely, themselves. 

Madeline broached it first. She began to ex- 
perience misgivings regarding the expediency of 
her present course of action. 

‘*T am sorry to trouble you again, Mr. Seton,” 
she began, ‘‘and I know I mast be a terrible 
nuisance; but if you would retire to your room 
I should feel greatly obliged.” 

‘* And I should feel more so,” her companion 
responded, *‘if you would say nothing more 
abont it.” 

‘*But only think—suppose any body should 
find this out!” 

‘*Let them!” And Arthur began pacing up 
and down the grass with his arms folded. ‘‘ Let 
them! If there lives a person who has a better 
right to protect you, here, now, or at any other 
place and time, than I—” 

** Mr. Seton !” 

**_Should like to have—(you must let me 
finish my sentences, Miss Gregory)—I want to 
know who that person is!” 

In his excitement the young man had over- 
stepped the boundaries of prudence, and was con- 
scious of his blunder, 

Of course, after a speech like that last record- 
ed, there was nothing for either of the twain to 
do but laugh and feel awkward. 

A lull in the conversation at this particular 
juncture would be positively unendurable, Mad- 
eline therefore concentrated all her energies for 
a bold plunge, and, as the innocent and inexpe- 
rienced usually do in such exigencies, brought 
down on her head exactly what modesty had bid- 
den her avert at any risk. ° 

** Fam going to turn inquisitor now,” she ob- 
served, jocosely. ‘* You have not yet told me 
what induced you to write that note you sent 
me—indeed, I have yet to learn what caused 
your odd behavior toward me all through the 
day. You did not treat the other ladies in the 
same way.” 

** You would despise me if I told you.” 

“*If I apprehended any such catastrophe, I 
should certainly allow my question to go unan- 
swered. As I do not, I shall let it stand.” 

‘* Well, then, I became very angry with you 
at the hop.” 

** Really? What did I do to make you an- 
gry 2” 

** Nothing whatever that I had any right to 
take offense at. It simply provoked me to see 
you dance three times in succession with that— 
that detestable Halliday.” 

**Pid I dance three times with him? Are 
you sure ?” 

‘*As sure as that I stand here. 
them.” 

‘* He’s a real nice dancer, don’t you think so? 
And I never heard a word said against him be- 
fore. I supposed he was a perfectly proper per- 
son for me to associate with.” 

‘*So he is, for all I know. Nay, the less 
brains a man possesses nowadays, the more eligi- 
ble every one seems to consider him for the so- 
ciety of ladies.” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! You are very severe.” 

‘*T speak merely what I feel; but I feel 
strongly. The more I thirk of that fellow, and 
the triumphant air he assumed in changing places 
with me, the more I incline to knock him down. 
It’s fortunate, perhaps, that he left for home this 
afternoon, for there’s no prophesying the se- 
quel if we had staid under the same roof another 
week.” 

‘* Please continue; I am deeply interested.” 

**Tt may be amusing to you, Miss Gregory, 
but for me it is the soberest earnest. I was jeal- 
ous—fearfully jealous—all day. And upon my 
honor, I don’t know that the sentiment was so 
utterly unjustifiable, after sll, under the circum- 
stances, What I bore that evening would drive 
any man a trifle daft who loved a woman as I 
love you!” 

He ceased speaking. The fever heat into 
which he had worked himself had quite taken 
away his breath. 

Miss Gregory sat as if stanned, with her head 
bowed, and her eyes fastened on a tuft of grass 
at her feet. 

Seton knelt beside her, and clasped one of her 
hands in his. 


Have 


I counted 
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** Madeline,” he whispered, nervously, ‘‘ for- 
give my impatient abruptness. I spoke from the 
fullness of my heart. Answer me, my darling!” 

She did not open her lips, but quietly trans- 
ferred her gaze from the ground to his pleading 
face. 

He looked into her eyes, and beheld a depth 
there he had never seen before. It was as if an 
inner curtain had been drawn aside, disclosing a 
vast treasure-house yearning to be filled. 


Early the next morning, when the porter on 
duty opened the front-door, and marched the 
huge watch-dog off to his kennel, he found the 
remnants of Arthur's sleeve in the animal's 
keeping. 

** Hi, hi!” he soliloquized, tossing the rag into 
a coal-scuttle in the entry. ‘The cove what 
wore that must have been chawed up consider’ble 
fine, ef th’ ain't no more of him left than a slice 
of his jacket !”” 

As he regained his post at the door a gentle- 
man came down the stairs from the second story. 

** Good-morning, John,” he said, pleasantly, 

‘* Mornin’, Mr, Seton,” replied John, touching 
his hat; ‘* what kin I do for your honor to-day ?” 

“If you will wake up the hostler and secure 
me the best single equipage in the stable for 
eleven o'clock, I will attend to your door till you 
come back, and give you a dollar into the bar- 
gain.” 

Away went Jolin at his liveliest pace. 

Arthur glanced about, to see that the coast 
was clear, and gave a low whistle. 

From the grove at the side of the house issued 
Madeline, with a handkerchief tied about her 
head, as if she had been indulging in an unfash- 
ionable sunrise promenade, 

She passed quickly into the house, and up the 
stairs to her own apartment. 

After breakfast she informed her chaperon 
that she had been invited by Mr. Seton to drive 
with him at eleven. 

‘** Yes?” asked the old lady; and then added, 
in a cautious whisper, ‘* Do you think it will be 
prudent to accept? Your mamma adjured me 
especially to let you do nothing rash.” 

**Oh dear, yes, it will be perfectly prudent. 
Arthur and I are engaged, you know.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 
\ E are still revolving in a circle, in fashions 
as in politics. As in the latter individuals 
change and not things, so in the former a few 
details only are altered, while the general effect 
remains the same. ‘his general effect is what 

we have been familiar with for some vears. 

Nothing resembling crinoline is worn by the 
ultra-fashionables, but only a very voluminons 
and extremely short bustle. From day to day 
the fashion borrows more and more details from 
the time of Louis XVI. It is, above all, in the 
country, in the chateaux, at the watering-places, 
and especially at the sea-side, that this charac- 
teristic is evident. For some years past the sea- 
side toilettes have been very fantastic at this 
part of the season; for this kind of dress the 
fancy has had a free rein, and has availed itself 
of the liberty until every one cried out at its ex- 
travagance ; then suddenly it has returned with- 
in the bounds of reason on resuming the habits 
of regular life, when ladies were to be seen no 
longer merely by a large company of their inti- 
mate friends, but in the city streets by indifferent 
people, who would ridicule any whimsicalities of 
dress without restraint. Country-houses and 
sea-side resorts bear some resemblance to the 
fancy-dress balls, which are no longer in fashion; 
people seem there not only in costume, but al- 
most in disguise. 

It is worth while to dwell on this tendency, for 
many believe, on seeing the unheard-of wilettes 
of the watering-places, that they are passing in 
review the fashions of the coming year, and 
fancy that they are striking the key-note thereof, 
without suspecting that all these are purely local, 
and that if these dresses were devised in Paris, 
they were never intended to be worn there. 

To judge from present appearances, Paris is in 
the humor for simplicity, and if predictions are 
to be believed, it will preserve this humor during 
the coming winter. But this must not be taken 
literally, for simplicity is something wholly con- 
ventional and essentially relative. People take 
a dress that costs fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand francs, declare that it is simple, and proudly 
wear it under the title of simplicity. 

The simplicity is real so far as traveling suits 
are concerned; for these extravagance is con- 
sidered in such bad taste that no lady would be 
guilty of it, and every one vies with her neighbor 
in the simplicity of her traveling costume. This 
must be made of some woolen stuff—it may be 
as costly as one pleases, but it must be of wool— 
and the color can be no other than a dusty gray, 
unless one of the éeru shades is chosen, which is 
the natural color of the material. ‘The dress is 
composed of a skirt trimmed with one very 
wide-pleated flounce with a heading, and a polo- 
naise or blouse tight-fitting behind and loose in 
front, and confined by a leather belt. ‘This polo- 
naise has no trimming, but simply a wide hem, 
stitched with black silk, or bound with black 
faille. ‘The polonaise or blouse is buttoned all 
the way down the front with chased oxidized 
silver buttons, enameled with black. Straw hat, 
trimmed with two shades of gray or écru vel- 
vet, with feather to match, and blue veil. The 
leather belt is furnished with hooks, from which 
is suspended a small leather reticule on one side, 
and a small umbrella on the other. Such is the 
traveling uniform for an elegant lady. We must 
not forget the lingerie—collar and cuffs of Oxford 
linen, 

In the country those who do not apply them- 
selves to copying historical portraits of the days 











of Madame De Pompadour or Marie Antoinette 
devote themselves to light fabrics—for instance, 
batistes of all colors and shades—from which a 
host of beautiful effects may be obtained. For 
example, a skirt of noisette batiste is trimmed 
with two or three narrow pleated flounces of écru 
batiste. ‘The over-skirt and waist of écru ba- 
tiste are both trimmed with folds of noisette 
batiste. For a young girl or very youthful mar- 
ried lady, blue, pink, or white batiste is used ; 
older ladies wear maize batiste with red batiste 
trimmings. 

The apron forms the theme of an immense 
number of variations at the present moment. 
This is no longer simulated on the front breadth 
of the dress by trimmings, but is a real apron, 
separate from the skirt, and attached to it in va- 
rious ways. I will describe some types of this 
kind, which indicate the tendency of the fashion 
for the approaching autumn and winter. 

Dress of nut-brown foulard, trimmed on the 
bottom with a flounce arranged in clusters of 
three pleats, each cluster being separated from 
the following one by a plain space equal to itself 
in width. ‘his flounce is only four inches deep 
in the middle of the front, whence it gradually 
widens to a depth of ten inches on each side of 
the front breadth, where it stops, thus describing 
a decided curve. Above this flounce is a similar 
ruche, and in the middle of this 1uche is set a 
second narrower ruche, made of white and nut- 
brown striped foulard. ‘The other breadths of 
the skirt have no trimming, and are simply laid 
in very large pleats at the top. Apron of white 
and nut-brown striped foulard, puffed crosswise, 
and divided into several parts by lengthwise 
folds of plain brown foulard. Under each arm 
the tablier is trimmed with a narrow flounce of 
striped foulard, slightly gathered. High basque- 
waist of plain foulard, with long striped foulard 
sleeves. The bottom of the apron, which is 
without trimming, is fastened under the double 
ruche, which surmounts the flounce of the skirt. 

Similar aprons are made of white muslin, 
puffed, with lace insertion in the place of the 
plain brown foulard folds. ‘These dresses, which 
are destined for dinners and evening receptions, 
are completed by a half-open waist and white 
muslin sleeves to match the apron. The dress 
is pink, white, maize, mauve, etc., to suit the 
taste; the waist is of the same material, and 
it is the white muslin sleeves alone that match 
the apron; of course the reverse is seen, that 
is, the dress is striped and the apron plain; 
for this is one of the fashions which may be 
adapted to economical contrivances, whereby a 
new dress is made ut of two old ones. The 
Parisian ladies excel in this kind of transforma- 
tion; moreover, they are wise enough to have 
but few new dresses at one time, and to wear 
them ont directly while the fashion lasts. 

For dresses designed for the rainy days of 
summer, black alpaca is extremely in vogue; 
this alpaca must be English, that is to say, fine, 
silky, and as light as muslin. ‘These dresses are 
made in the following manner: The skirt, which 
is short enough to clear the ground in front, bat 
is longer behind, has no trimming, except in 
front; all the rest is arranged in large perpen- 
dicular pleats. The bottom of the front breadth 
is trimmed with five narrow flounces, each with 
a heading arranged in curves. Above the fifth 
of these flounces falls a similar narrow flounce, 
which trims the bottom of a small round apron, 
of the same alpaca, slightly pleated under each 
arm. ‘The wrapping consists of a small fichu, 
likewise of alpaca, crossed in front, with a little 
hood behind, trimmed where it meets on the bust 
with a large bow of black faille ribbon, with two 
flowing ends, terminating each inva tiny bow. 
The skirt, which is rather long, is looped up 
under the arms for walking in the street, and 


looks precicely like the soutane of a Catholic | 


priest. 
Many muslin dresses are seen without over- 











skirts or poufs, and trimmed with a multitude | 


of narrow. flounces. In the place of a waist, an 
armor or cuirass—that is, a tight-titting sleeve- 
less spencer—of pink, white, lilac, or pale green 
faille is worn, with; white muslin sleeves, and a 
ruche of white muslin in the neck. A small 
chain of beads of the same color as the cuirass, 
suspending a tassel of similar beads, finishes the 
toilette. 

White muslin is used more than ever for nar- 
row pleated flounces on very light foulard or 
faille dresses ; in this case the waist is low, and 
is completed by a little white muslin jacket, tight- 
fitting in the back and under the arms, and open 
in front. This jacket has no sleeves, and is only 
trimmed up the seams. ‘The long sleeves are 
like the dress. 

The combination of plain and striped fabrics 
in the same dress is éffected in a thousand differ- 
ent ways. Sometimes, as I described in the be- 
ginning of this letter, a striped apron is worn 
over a plain dress, or else plain over a striped 
dress ; sometimes the skirt is plain grayish-blue 
or some other color, the over-skirt striped, white 
and grayish-blue, the waist, in the form of a long 
basque, like the over-skirt, and the sleeves like 
the skirt ; or else the plain skirt is trimmed with 
four flounces alternately plain and striped, the 
round striped apron terminates under the basques 
of the plain waist, the sleeves of which are 
striped with plain trimming, while the neck is 
edged with a striped ruche. For young girls the 
plain skirt is often trimmed with four flounces, 
the lowest one of which is gathered, the next 
pleated, and so on alternately. ‘The waist, with- 
out basques, is made of the same material, but 
striped, that is, white or black with the same 
color as the skirt. ‘The sleeves are striped. The 
plain round apron is simply trimmed with two 
bias folds of the same color as the black or white 
stripes of the waist. Hat of the two colors of 
the striped fabric. 

Dresses are completed by a host of small man- 
telets and fichus of cashmere, faille, mousseline 
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de laine, or vigogne. ‘The latter are generally 
arranged in such a manner that one of the points 
may be thrown over the head, like a hood, and 
tied with ribbons under the chin. 


EmMELINE Raymonp. 





MICHELET. 


A FEW words on Michelet’s personal appear- 
t\% ance and characteristics will be interesting 
to his many admirers. The extraordinary de- 
velopment of his brain and nervous system, ex- 
ceeding that of every other part of his physical 
organization, at once struck all who saw him. 
It was difficult not to forget that he had a body 
at all, so thin was it and fraitlooking. His fine 
head, disproportionately large for the small frame 
which it surmounted, looked as if it had beer 
moulded by his mind, so closely did they resem- 
ble each other in character. 

The upper part of his face—the capacious fore- 
head encircled with white hair, the speaking eyes 
full of warmth and kindliness, and flashing with 
poetry and enthusiasm—was all nobleness and 
majesty, and great intensity of life was expressed 
in his thin, dilated nostrils. His mouth was 
large, and his thin, clearly cut lips gave a distinct 
vibratory sound to his speech, every word of 
which was audible. The lower part of his face, 
with its heavy square chin, betrayed his plebeian 
origin, and revealed the material side of his na- 
ture, traceable here and there in his later works. 

$ut when he spoke, and the thoughts that in- 
spired him flashed through his eyes, their depth 
and brilliancy cast all that was less attractive into 
the shade: they never lost their light, for it came 
from a heart that remained always young. His 
hair was white when he reached his twenty-fifth 
year, but after that he did not change—he never 
grew old. In early life he was precociously ma- 
ture, but he kept the ardor and vigor of youth to 
the end. 

Never was life better regulated than his. He 
was at work at six in the morning, and remain- 
ed shut up in his study till twelve or one, with- 
out allowing any one to disturb him; even when 
traveling, or at the sea-side, or in Switzerland, 
he adhered resolutely to his accustomed hours 
of work. ‘The afternoon was devoted to social 
intercourse and exercise; from four to six he 
was always visible to his friends, and with very 
rare exceptions retired to rest at ten or half past, 
never working at night. He was extremely mod- 
erate in his habits, and never took any stimulant 
but coffee, of which he was passionately fond ; 
he never would accept any dinner or evening en- 
gagements: all distractions which might destroy 
the unity of life and the harmony of thought he 
systematically avoided. That his mind might 
be completely free, he preferred that every thing 
about him should remain stationary; he never 
allowed the cloth that covered his writing-table 
to be changed, nor the old torn pasteboard box- 
es which held his papers to be renewed; and his 
calm, peaceable character perfectly accorded with 
the regularity of his life. He was simple and af- 
fable in his address, and his conversation, a de- 
lightful mixture of poetry and wit, never degen- 
erated into monologue, and, without ever appear- 
ing forced or unduly solemn, succeeded in keep- 
ing the minds of those with whom he conversed 
in elevated regions. The traditionary old French 
politeness distinguished his manners; he treated 
all who came to him, whatever their age or rank, 
with the same regard, which with him was not 
mere empty formality, but felt by all to spring 
from genuine goodness of heart. His dress was 
always irreproachable: I see him now seated in 
his arm-chair at his evening reception, in a close- 
fitting frock-coat on which no speck of dust was 
ever visible, his trowsers strapped over his pat- 
ent-leather shoes, and holding a white handker- 
chief in his hand, which was delicate and nerv- 
ous and well-tended, like a woman's. As we sat 
listening to him the hours slipped quickly away 

—there was so much depth and fancy in what 
he said, such joyous serenity and sympathetic 
kindness, wit without malice, poetry without 
declamation. He was a first-rate talker, and 
the divine something that stamps a man of genius 
made itself continually felt in his words. Mod- 
esty gave him an additional grace. He knew 
how to listen, would ask for advice and infor- 
mation, and allow himself to be contradict- 
ed. Even before younger and inferior men he 
often expressed his ideas most reservedly, ques- 
tioning them and seeking to learn what their 
opinions were. It was not that he pretended to 
be ignorant of his own worth, for he spoke of 
his history as ‘‘ mon monument ;” and when in- 
veighing against the use of tobacco, and enumer- 
ating the great creative spirits of the century 
who did.not smoke, he added himself to the list, 
but he did not exaggerate his merit nor intrude 
himself on public notice, and, above all, was sa- 
gacious enough not to consider himself called 
upon to play all kinds of parts and display every 
conceivable talent. No entreaties could prevail 
upon him to take an active share in polities; he 
repelled all advances made with that view, and 
when, after the 2d of December, he lost his ap- 
pointments, and was almost reduced to want by 
his refusal to take the oath, he made no boast of 
disinterestedness, nor did he seek to make a ped- 
estal for himself out of the public misfortunes. 
As long as they were in process of composition 
he had a passionate attachment for his works ; 
but. once finished, he became indifferent to their 
fate. He not only despised flattery, but cared 
little for either praise or blame, and, never solic- 
iting reviews of his books, would smile at the 
sharpest criticisms if cleverly and wittily written. 
This serenity of nature and his recluse life were 
far from quenching the ardor and energy of his 
spirit; on the contrary, they so nourished and 
preserved them that he was able to produce forty- 
five volumes, and yet lose none of his warm-heart- 
edness and none of his brilliancy of imagination. 
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LESSONS IN COOKERY. 


HESE engravings are illustrative of the na- 
tional training-school of cookery in London, 
which is presided over by Lady Barker. At 


present there is only a private class»formed for . 


learners, who pay fees for their instruction, and 
which is largely taken advantage of by all grades 
of society, the committee receiving many more 
applications than they can accommodate; but 
the most important branch—that of training per- 
sons to become instructors in cookery in train- 
ing-schools, boarding-schools, and similar insti- 
tutions—the committee can not enter into until 
they have received adequate public support. 
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LESSON IN COOKERY AT THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


What is required is a suitable building, providing 
proper accommodation for receiving young per- 
sons who wish to become public instructors, and 
giving them board and lodging while they are 
under instruction, and, when competent, sending 
them to places where instruction is wanted, It 
is estimated that the cost will be about $40,000. 
One of the engravings shows the class, with note- 
books in their hands, seated before a long table 
piled with vegetables, meat, and eggs, with which 
the teacher gives practical lessons in the art of 
preparing’ them for the table. In the other pic- 
ture we see the class inspecting the kitchen 
utensils, scouring the platters, and familiarizing 
themselves with the groundwork of their busi- 
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ness, American ladies would do well to follow 
the example of their English sisters, and to re- 
vive the interest in the study of cookery which 
flourished here for a short time a few years since 
under the inspiration of M. Blot, but which has 
visibly declined of late. There is nothing more 
conducive to the comfort of the household than 
well-cooked meals, and nothing but a practical 
knowledge of cookery can enable a lady not pos- 
sessed of princely means to superintend the un- 
intelligent labors of the ignorant peasants who 
constitute the rank and file of our cooks, and 
teach them to give us palatable and wholesome 
viands instead of the half-cooked and unsavory 
messes which so often disgrace American tables. 


f Avavsr 8, 187-4, 





WATER-PROOF TISSUE-PAPER. 


PAPER unaffected by water or oily mat- 

ter, possessing the external appearance of 
parchment-paper, and suitable for tracing-paper, 
may be produced, according to R. Jacobsen, by 
floating tissue-paper on an aqueous solution 
of shellac in borax. After drying he paper 
in the air, it may be smoothed with a warm 
flat-iron. Very deceptive casings for sausages 
may be made from brown tissue-paper treated 
in this way; and, by coloring the shellac solu- 
tion with aniline, beautifully colored water-proof 
paper may be produced, suitable for artificial 
flowers. 











LESSON IN COOKERY AT THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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EPISCOPAL RINGS. 


PISCOPAL rings are of great antiquity, 
and the newly made bishop in the Roman 
Catholic Church is invested with a ring, by which 
he is married to the Church, as a part of his 
consecration, 
In 1194 the fashion of the episcopal ring was 








settled by Pope Innocent III., who ordained 
that it should be of solid gold, and set with a 
precious stone, on which nothing was to be cut. 
The stones usually chosen were ruby, indicating 
glory, emerald for tranquillity and happiness, and 
crystal for simplicity and purity. These rings 
were usually signets, and were sometimes used 
for special objects; thus in Spain and France the 


bishops sealed up with them the baptismal fonts 
from the beginning of Lent to Holy Saturday. 
Before the ring is conferred it is blessed, and 
the ceremonial of investiture takes place before 
the pastoral staff and mitre are received. If a 
new pope is already a bishop, as is usually the 
case, he does not receive a ring; but if not, one 
is presented to him with the usual formula. ‘The 
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The pope’s seal ring is not worn by him, but 
has been used for sealing briefs apostolic from 
the fifteenth century. Prior to that period it 
was employed for the private letters of the popes. 
The ring of the fisherman, a signet-ring of steel, 
is in the keeping of the cayginal-chamberlain, or 
chancellor, and is broken with a golden hammer 
on the death of every pope, and anew one made 
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lay them aside, as a sign of the mourning in 
which the Church is placed for her spouse. It 
was the custom to bury the cardinal with his 
ring on his finger, as was done with the king 
and other great men. When tombs have been 
opened the ring has usually been found upon the 
finger of the defunct. Thus it was with Henry 


II., Richard II., and Matilda, wife of William 





“VIOLETS AND PRIMROSES.”—[From a Parntine sy T. Faxp, R. A.] 


ring was formerly worn on the index finger of 
the right hand when the blessing was given, and 
then changed to the annular finger at the cele- 
bration of mass. It is now always worn on the 
annular finger of the right hand. As the ring 
was made large enough to be worn over a glove, 
a guard ring was often necessary to prevent it 
from falling off when worn without one. 


for the new pope. The use of the ring was 
granted to cardinals about the twelfth century. 
A cardinal’s ring is set with sapphire, to denote 
the high-priesthood, and is given when a title is 
assigned to him. The gift, however, is not free, 
for the new prince of the Church has to pay a 
large fine on receiving it. ‘The cardinals wear 
their rings at all times, but on Good-Friday they 


the Conqueror ; and in France the body of Chil- 
deric was discovered with his regalia and coro- 
nation ring. Graves were sometimes violated by 
robbers in order to obtain the treasures within, 
and assaults were even made upon the corpse as 
it was carried to be buried. Most ornaments 
have at different times come under the ban of 
| the religious as vanities and snares, but rings 
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haye always been looked upon with favor by the 
Church. Decade rings have sometimes been used 
in place of the ordinary rosary of beads. ‘They 
were mostly made of ten, but sometimes of more 
knobs. ‘Ten knobs or bosses indicate the num- 
ber of aves; eleven bosses, ten aves and a pater- 
noster, the last being marked by a larger boss 
than the others. ‘Twelve knobs were intended 
to express that the creed was to be repeated at 
the twelfth. Reliquary rings, in which some sa- 
cred relic was inclosed, were at one time in com- 
mon use. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Sunsorrper.—Narrow and medium wide bands are 
the most fashionable bracelets. 

G. G.—The belted basque pattern sent you is a good 
plan for your bordered cambric. 

Atim W.—Use black silk with your gray dress, 
making sleeveless jacket and long over-skirt. Dark 
Napoleon blue or violet would look well with it if you 
prefer a color. We have not the pattern you mention. 

Virernta.—Make your white nansook by the Plain 
Basque and Sash Apron suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
25, Vol. VII, Omit the darts in front if you like a 
loose basque. Trim with Hamburg edging. The low- 
er skirt should touch the floor, but must be drawn up 
shorter for the street. Make your striped organdy by 
same pattern. If you are so stout, it is a mistake for 
you to wear so much white. Blue and buff batistes or 
gray linens would be more becoming and as cool as 
any white cotton fabric. Get a black chip English 
walking hat that is turned up at both sides. 

E. A. B.—The pattern sent you is newer than the 
other. Otherwise there is no choice between them. 

Mes. F. C. M.—Trim your linen Jawn with straight 
scantily gathered ruffles. Wear a black gros grain or 
a velvet belt and wide sash ribbon of the same ar- 
ranged with one loop hanging over the belt and two 
wide ends of uneven length.—We do not care to com- 
mend one cookery book above another. 

A Reaprr.—We have pretty Gabrielles and sailor 
blouse patterns for children, also the pretty basque 
dresses fastened behind, but no Gabrielle with a basque 
back. 

Janr.—Jet fringe on your basque and over-skirt 
with three rows of knife pleating on the lower skirt 
will be stylish trimming. The pleats are over an 
eighth of a yard deep when hemmed, are narrow as 
possible, pressed flatly, and hang loosely from a single 
row of stitching an inch below the top without other 
heading. Do not alter your satin bindings, as it is 
believed they are to be worn again. 

Josie J. anv Oruens.-—-We do not think that rubber 
face masks are any where for sale. You must arrange 
them for yourselves. We can answer no more ques- 
tions about the cosmetics mentioned in the “ Ugly 
Girl” papers. 

Cuartes E. M.—George Eliot has never been in 
America. We do not answer questions by mail. 

Eyercy.—You will find the information you desire 
in the gazetteer. We can not recommend any special 
towns as places of residence, for obvious reasons. 

Gortitzs.—The price of living in Europe depends 
greatly on your tastes and habits, To live very cheap- 
vy you must give up much that you are accustomed 

ble in America, and reside in 
Senn aside from the highways of travel. Living is 
tolerably cheap in most of the German and Italian 
towns of this kind; also in Sweden and Norway. In 
the large cities hotel board averages about $3 per day. 
You can live cheaper by taking apartments and keep- 
ing house, if you know how to economize. Domestic 
service is cheap almost every where in Europe. 

Mrs. 8. G. 8. any Orurrs,—We have said repeatedly 
that we must decline to answer any more questions on 
the cosmetics, etc., mentioned in the “ Ugly Girl” pa- 
pers. 

Mars. K.—Your buff linen will look best made as you 
suggest. Your sample is suitable for a child’s sailor 
dress. Make a polonaise or a belted sacque and apron 
of the white grenadine, and trim with pleated frills or 
fringe. 

F. M. G.—We do not obtain samples or make pur- 
chases for our readers. 








Drs. Strone's Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Ruesian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal the ualizer, Movement Cure, and 


other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Di 
described in their circular.—{Com.] 








Coryine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the appenaas with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Pala BUGKSKUD Dapper 








—- 3 for Circular. 
, Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


LL & CO., 44 West B’way, 





RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
er come on the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. Prettyfeetshould 


CHANNE always be encased in 
them. Be sure you don't 


buy any thing else. Look on the sole, and yoa will see 
where the channel is cut. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 

And only ¢mporter who retails at wholesale prices. Send 

for illustrated Price-List +? purchasing. No. 777 

Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with priv to examine. What can be fairer? 








HE REMINGTON ARMORY at 


al 
1 llion is now rapidly turning out the new 
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hin ‘aicats | 





‘oul 


To which was awarded the 


“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the n1gHEst oxpER of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition ; also received the rrzst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra New 
Yorx Fam, at Utica, 1873, This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Best Machine in the 
world, and pessessin the pest coMBINATION Of good 
qualiti x x gg ld lig’ t-running, smooth, Poy 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. Send 
for Circulars, 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
ti New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


A Famous 
VITALIZING 


ONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success, The 
es one tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


 WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 
ont justly f anon Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
and Restorative acts like 
Taagi,rapil ‘and ermanently restoring the Health and 
Stren, BUILDING U 


, INVIGORATING, and 
VIT. ING the entire Nervousand Physical Systems. 


For ~~ DaaNS, | prostration of the Vital ae 
=A 2 ae oe f Nervous Power and ~? 
Fens te a, 
pion 


bipteo Affectio 
of Flesh and Appetite, Want Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Tobe tion, Debility ari 
pt ng or other illness, and Weakness of every 
escription. 
This Fanens Vitalizing g Specific is a certain and im- 











First- Mortgage, Premium Bonds 
Industrial Exhibition | Compaly 


Issued on a new een, pba ~ , a Act of the 
Legislature of the State of "New York. 


Bonds of $20 Each. 


Every Bond will be Modeomed 


WITH A PREMIU. 


First Premium Drawing, “Sept. 7, 1874. 


CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 


Address, for Circulars and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
ee, D. 29. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


pue Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an ano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those — 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, 

A copy of this work sent id on receipt 0: Pe ‘00. 
For safety send letter or P.O. money-order. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic actton of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender, 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
rgans of a distressing burden by sus- 
pantin all the skirts over the Ghoul 
ders. No buttons or sewing required. 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 

L. 5 'S. stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 
NSEY, 


or Gross. . 8. 
PeteAng- 16, 1508, 56 Summer Street, Boston. 
I — send you a 


= | LADIES, tiene. 


Of the Apes, oe ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts, 

Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ a Journal,” 
(sent —. ja GEO. W. HYATT, 
7 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


portant to Ladies.—through the 
PA of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Pod wd 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This cl er is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who su po port them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
00d already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on a = of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
543 Broadw ay, New York. 











| 








By sending me Tzn Cents, 





]{2RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and a. 
Mur. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
ADIES a. conan Tse WATE 


R 
ge he Min tard COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief, 
all Druggists. 





40 drops. For sale by 





TRY onl TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 





aChhiva erie 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 





an excitement at Ne ch, and else- 


rt, Long Bran 
where, last season, will be brought ont this SPRING, 
in seta, of 8 different styles, at follo 


$8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, , $500, 
game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full ay tion, free to any one, on application. 
WES LER GAME CO. , Worcester, Mass, — 


A. A NOVELTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical: 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces; makes a roll that can be 
easily carriedin the pockets sho} eels -bag, or at the a 
is thoroughly water-proof, en with 
burden and inconvenience of a 405 cloth uae 
yk Ja, This desirable article of COMFORT 
‘nt ing Ss igh det will bm ge mene 2 

adies and gentlemen, especially those whose es 
call them out evei in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M’f’g Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


B.—Every genuine garment is marked on the 
Mae “Gossamer Water-Proof.” Buy no other. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
| NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 
THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


By Agnes Strickland. 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Acyes Srricx- 
LAND. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12-00; Half 
Calf, $26 00. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Acres StricKLaNpD. 








Abridged by the Author. Revised and Edited 
by Carotine G. Parker. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 





Pusiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





2 Hazrre & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





An Accurate and 
Comprehensive 
Idea of the new method 
of curing Hernia be a hae 
valuable item of knowl- 


Ty red 
person. The NEW ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS, without met- 
al springs, is worn with 
: comfort night and day, 
retaining the rupture =! at all times, and soon 
effects a permanent cure. Sold at a reasonable price. 
It is sent by mail every where by the Elastic Truss Co., 
No. 683 Broadway, New York City, who supply their 
descriptive circulars free on application. 


MPORTED “Embroidered ¢ goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


TAMPING MATERIALS AT REDUCED 
PRICES. bmn | free. SRRLER, Lerteis et 
ples, 15 vents. W. J. CURRIER, Cuba, N 





Hs he 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from a bankrupt sale at extremely low 
prices, I take pleasure to announce to my customers 
and the ladies at large that they can purchase ae 
the entire week an elegant article at a merely nomin 
value. All long hair Switches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 8 ounces. 





28 inches, 4 ounces. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 
CURLS warranted naturally curly 
and not Boiled and Baked, from $1 66 
to $20 00. 
NO EXTRA om Aaes FOR EXTRA 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
rates OWN HAIR oe OVER 
LATEST STYL 

| cag oe. B c.0.D. by oLmweng - all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
a or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe and the East. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and ‘‘History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. ¥,—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. I1,—Germapny, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tarkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. IIE,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 


THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 
Or, the Three Yols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of Inggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rog pe Cuarzaupoen, Panis, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Fereier: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Merepira Reap, Jr. 
_ W. Pemsroxe Ferriner, Esq. 





t=” Harper & Beoruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LL KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged ‘Joints, Scrofnlons Lumps—Cure guaranteed. 

Giles & Co, Liniment. Iodide of onia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 





Filty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


—) 





Closing Reductions 
for the Season. 


AT. STEWART & CO. 


Are Offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


Ladies’ Suits, Polonaises, 
French and Domestic Hats, 
Ladies’ Undergarments, 
Night Robes, Sacques, 
Waists, &c., &c., 
Fully 25 per cent. below their cost. 


100 ELEGANTLY EMBROIDERED 
Pique Costumes, 


Very handsome, at extremely low prices. 





Jet Fringes, 
Trimming Ornaments, 
Parasols, Umbrellas, &c. 





Gentlemen’s Hosiery, 
Summer Neckwear, 
And Underwear, 


The latest London and Paris productions, which will 
be marked at prices proportionate to the reductions 
in all the other departments. 


Men’s Fine Shirts, 


at the extremely low prices of $1 40, $1 65, and $1 90 
each, usually sold at $2 25, $2 50, and $2 75. 


Scarfs, Ties, Windsors, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Linen, Cambric, and 
Silk Handkerchiefs, 
New Colors and Designs, &c., &c. 





e@ Their friends, customers, and 
strangers are invited to examine the 
above. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN 
PRICES OF 
Summer Dress Goods, 
édec., de, c&e., 

TO MAKE ROOM FOR FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Will offer extra inducements to purchasers for the 
balance of the season in all their 
various departments. 








ENGLISH CHECKED POPLINS, 
123g and 15 cents per yard. 
DEBEGE GRENADINES, 
15 cents per yard. 
PLAIN LINEN BATISTES, 
15 cents per yard. 
PARIS FOULARDS, 
76 cents per yard. 
BLACK TAFFETA SILKS, 
$1 00 and $1 25 per yard (value $1 25 and $1 50). 


FANCY 


TOGETHER WITH ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF DRESS-GOODS, &c., 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents tu sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
peedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, d&e., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Bening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. _ Address as 8 above. 





DOUREAU & Co., 888 5 Send for circular. 


a” 10 to $ 1000 invested in Stocks and Gold 
pays 200 per cent. a month, Send for particulars. 
_ TUMBRIDGE & co., Bankers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


Q7 ) EACH WEEK. Agents wanted ; particu- 
ORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








lars free. J. 





LACES, EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &e, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. MODERATE paces. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY,N.Y. 





LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY FAst, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash GS <6 sats $250,000 
sift - 10 00 























»0 
10 Cash cine. 14,000 each, 100, 00 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 
20 Cas fts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4, 3000 each, 1 00,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each, 0,0 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each,1 302000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 


PRICH OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets, - - «= 


Hialves -=° © © © -# # 25 00 
Tenths, oreach Coupon - < 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - =«- 0 


= §000 

22 1-2 Tickets for - = = 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 

Pousutc Lisrary Boitpine, Louisvitie, Ky. ; 

Or, rae H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to bé ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
ander the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 








The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT SASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
ae 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Ane (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... - 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING S 
a ame REDINGOTE WALKING 
‘ 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ ° 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... = 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT............22-+-.--.esccveeece 4 


DOUBLE - BREASTED SOCKEY 
pe oS oo, er ree “ 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ....... as 

DEMI- big eye Ww any oe SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. 1% 

TIGHT. FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... ” 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
is A GO ara o 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and wd Back Over-skirt and 
a aes a 

DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED MM Astses gates 

WATE ) x 
DUROUGE.. cabtcds condh ter usMibsaUidebscs< hess 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. sea 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and a 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth — S to 15 years old)............ —— 

un Lone OVER-SKIRT, and 

‘ 


“ 4) 


52 


= SH BAS 





ll 
‘12 
= TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
kirt and French Round Skirt............... “15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi yoo skirt and 
BRP RTOIBOG SEIT. os. oon cede cccccasoscece ‘17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ae 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT Basque 
and peice pidteg 6 ae 22 
BELTED BASQUE, w iene iovas and Demi- 
IE THIEN. GS) 0's « cap 60 a dau dlidasers coos “ 93 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... OF 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+..--. “ 38 


The Publishers will send cither Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





| Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 





CUT THIS OWT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 


-181 Pieces, $25 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..100 gs 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 a 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, . 11 “ 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,....... wie 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, rer 2 50 
Good Water Goblet........ ” $1 50 and 2 00 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 86th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


ee Aah 


nase? ys pos 


There is no monthly iss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—¥. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 7 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in-this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining {its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

oor 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrrr’s Magazine, Harper’s Wrexy, and Harperr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, WrRkry, or 
Bazar will be xupplied gratis for every Club of Fiv gr 
Sunsonimers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 


postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxtry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terme ror Apverristne tn Harrrre’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 
male; $30 a week warranted. No capital — 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Address 
with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 


$52 $20 BES free 





|e day at home. Terms free. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








HARPER & sROTHERS 
1 DOOK- LIST 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loruror Mortiey, D.C.U., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Syo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley’s 8 
** Dutch Republic * and “‘ United Netherlands.”) 


BY DR, SCHWEINFURTH. 

The Heart of Africa ; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Uaexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dx Gore Sonwetn- 
rurtu. Translated by Exien E. Faewre. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 


$8 00. 
BY H. M. STANLEY. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cam- 
aigns in Africa. By Heney M. Sraniey. With 
aps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BY S. IRENAUS PRIME. 


Under the Trees. By Samvet Inen avs Pare. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

Old Wells Dag Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. Dr Virr Tatmace. W ith a Picture of the New 
Seciiia, Tabernacle. 12muv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 


Sermons.) 
BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East: being aGuide throughGreatBritain andIreland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. “With over Ove 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemproxka 
Ferriver, Author of “ Harper's Phrase-Book,” and 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873, 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Pure Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8S. Inz- 
naus Pau, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs, 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link Link. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5 

Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 
75 cents, 





ee 














Illustrated. 8vo, 


8vo, Paper, 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK’S Miss Moore. 


A Tale for 

Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PAYN'S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. S8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TALBOT’S Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 


inal and Characteristic Dlustrations by American 
and British artists. 


Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Svo, Paper, 75 cts; Cloth, $1 25. 
David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $i 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Bleak House. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


gar Harper & Brorners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


oe Harrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHER 


FRANKLIN Square, ; aD A 


: 
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Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are inte nded to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the bas ney: 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have careful ly prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and ‘of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazay has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, N lew York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. — 








“Say, Sal, how’s them gloves for a Phillapener Present?” 


FACETIZ. 


A Caczp Brrp.—A member of the Ohio Legislature 

recently visited the State Penitentiary, and while there 
While under- | 

‘oing the tonsorial process a party of lady and gen- 


had his hair cut by the prison barber. 


tlemen visitors looked 
and the legislator was 
made happy by catching 
such remarks as “Ugly 
look about the eyes,” 
*“ Vicious mouth,” “ Looks 
capable of any wicked- 
ness,” “Wonder what he 
did ?” etc. 





A young sea-nymph, 


A Chinaman thus describes a trial 
in our courts: “One man is silent, 
another talks all the time, and twelve 
wise men condemn the man who has 
not said a word. 


—————_———— 
Brrors BeeinnixG.—A parson once 
refaced his sermon with, “My 
Friends, let us say a few words before 
we begin.” This is about equal to 
the chap who took a short nap before 
he went to sleep. 


Darwin axnp Dagunxenness, —A 
Darwinian — was recently 
brought before a justice on a cha 
of drunkenness. In defense, he said 
*“ Your honor, I am a Darwinian, and 
I have, I think, discovered the origin 
of my unfortunate tendency. One 
of my remotest grandfathers was an 
anthropoid of a curious turn of mind. 
One morning, about 4,391,633 n.c., he 
was looking over his store of cocoa- 
nuts, when he picked up one for his 
breakfast in which the milk had er- 
mented. He drank the liquor, and 

ot gloriously drunk, and ever after 

e ways kept his cocoa-nuts until 
fermentation took place. setee 
then, whether a tendency han ed 
down through innumerable ancestors 
should not taken in my defense.” 
Casting a sarcastic, look at the pris- 
oner, the justice said, “‘I am sorry 
that the peculiar arrangement of the 
atoms of star-dust resulted in giving 


me a disposition to sentence you to pay five dollars 


and costs.” 


—_—~——_ 


A belle, upon being asked her father's profession, 
said he ‘embalmed 
bacon curer. 


pork, she believed.” He was a 








whose father obtains a 
livelihood by plowing the 
briny deep, was asked if 
she knew the names of the 
seasons of the year. The 
girl yn" | replied, “‘ Yes, 
there are four—the mack- 
the whiting 
erri 


the 
other day, while touching 


always expect to the 
best Ot thing in this 


pecial pains to pro- 
cure it, and have it ground 
in our Own mill.” 

















SruveEnt. 

Txaougr. ‘‘ Why do not men grow ?” 

Srupent. “ Because they um- 
brellas, which keeps off the rain. 

Tzaonsr. ‘Is it a matter of fact or 
opinion that the moon has or has not 
mountains ?” s 

Srvupent. “‘ Yes, Sor; I think it is.” 

Tracusr. ‘ Which ?” 

Srupent. ‘‘ Faix, and ye’ve got me 
there illigantly, for, to tell the truth, 
it’s meself that hasn’t the slightest 
i ” 


idea. ° 


Brigham Young has made his will, 
giving his heirs ten children apiece. 


——_——~—_ 


They have a new drink in Philadel- 
phia, called the Quaker cocktail. It is 
served in a broad-brimmed glass. 


—__—_—_———— 

ALL THE CANDOR OF YOUTH. 

Aunt Bera (who has just read out 
aloud “* The Burial of Sir John Moore”). 
“ Now, then, which of the verses do you 
like best ?” 

Jack (with alacrity). .“‘Oh, I know: 
‘Few and short were the prayers we 
said !’” 

—__—.—— 

The Indiana judges stand no non- 
sense from the bar. A lawyer there, 
lately, in the course of his argument, 
used the word disparagement. _ “Stop 
using Lating words,” said the judge, 
“or sit doyn.” The poor lawyer, un- 
dertaking to explain, was ruthlessly 
fined twenty dollars for contempt. 





“And now they propose Filing our Teeth !” 











> 
What is that which you 


can not hold ten minutes 

although it is “as light as a feather ?”—Your breath. 
—_—__> 

his gun carelessly, and put on his angel 


“ He handled 
plumage,” is the latest obituary notice. 


ones. § 





ae a 


A young lady at the post-office got to putting on airs 
about stamps. The cle 

e asked him if he didn’t 
stationery was pink, and she wanted stamps to match. 


ve her some green 
ve any pink; her 
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ALARMING SITUATION OF A MORNING CALLER. 


Nervous Oip Lany. “ Hey, he 
house, and he'll tear me to pieces 


Ip! 
# yo 


Murder ! : 
uu don’t come quick !"” 


Police! Mrs. Simpkins! Here’s a mad dog in the 


“Why, Mrs. Muldooney, wid ice so high, I shouldn’t think yez ud be able to kape up a large establishment loike this !’” 
“ Arrah, thin, Mrs. Casey, if it wasn’t that I was in wid the Pottecary man round the corner I’d ’a been bankru: 
mission for ivery case of cramps I sind him.” 


“You do not need to. black your boots in Pitts- 
“You hang them ont of the 
window at night, and they are black enough in the 


burg,” says a traveler. 


morning.” 

















pt long since; but, ye see, he allows me a com- 


He is now 
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A good many ways have 
been tried for getting rid 
of cockroaches. A friend, 
whose house has been in- 
fested with the nuisances, 
announces that he has dis- 
covered how ‘to get rid of 
them. The plan, he says, 
is to poison them, and the 
poison is leather. Here is 
the way in which he pro- 
ceeds: During the evening 
he sprinkles a little sugar 
about the floor of the kitch- 
en, and when the lights have 
been out for. about an hour 
he goes quietly down with a 
candle and the poison—in 
the shape of an old slipper. 
The cockroaches are, gen- 
erally speaking, sugaring 
themselves ; whereupon he 
poisons them with the flat 

iece of leather, the poison 

‘ing so strong that the 
saa become quite 


—_—_>—_—— 


“ For twenty long years,” 
= a New Jersey paper, 
“the wolf stood at this poor 
widow’s door.” To keep a 
wolf standing that long is 
nothing less than cruelty to 
ani and the attention 
of Mr. h is called to the 
circumstance. 


—_—_—_——_—————— 
YOUTHFUL LOGIC. 
Karte. “Oh, isn’t this or- 

cold, ly ?” 
ALLY. “‘ Oughtn’t to be; 

I know they come from a 

place.” 


—_—@———— 

“What kind of sassages 
is them?” queried an old 
lady of the young man of 
literature and pea-nuts as 
he pag through the train 
selling bananas. 


a 

A talented but disap- 
pointed young author, of 
the Hibernian persuasion, 
after reading the announce- 
ment that Dickens's origin- 
al MS. of Our Mutual Friend 
had been sold in New York 
for $1550, saye that as the 


novel market is so glutted, and publishers either re- 
fuse new works or offer for them the most paltry of 
pri shall for the future sell all his novels as 
origin L 


open to offers. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE CENTENNIAL. 


100 in the Shade. 











